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Twelve Questions 
by MACKINLAY KANTOR 


An Author is Interviewed by His Secretary 


The Author—MacKinlay Kantor 


O YOU walk through the world, in 
1) the daily routine of living, consciously 

watching for fiction material? Do 
you attempt to bring those whom you meet, 
into your literary consciousness? 

Good Lord, no! And offhand, I wouldn’t 
have much faith in the power or importance 
of a writer who lived that way. It is a matter 
of record that certain authors—those of the 
past, chiefly—have made a habit of carrying 
notebooks with them. I'll hazard the guess 
that those notebooks were merely for the pur- 
pose of jotting down an elusive phrase or a 
basic idea which sprang, for no reason at all, 
fullblown into the author’s brain. Maybe there 
are people who can imagine Sam Clemens, 
during his years on the Mississippi, scribbling 
industriously in a literal or figurative note- 
book: “Smallpox. Good excuse for keeping 
people away from raft where runaway negro 
is hidden . . . Charcoal sketch by untalented 
girl. Three sets of arms. Resembles spider. 
Must remember this.” Well, I can’t imagine 
anything of the kind. “Huckleberry Finn” 
grew out of a rich, responsive life, and any 
other classic work came from the same kind 
of soil. 

2. During your years of comparatively un- 
rewarded work, what kept you at it? Did you 


The Secretary—Miss Willa Rankin 


ever decide, temporarily, that you would “give 
up?” 

Of course not. I did consider giving up 
living, on one or two occasions, but I never 
considered giving up writing. I knew from 
the start that this was the only thing which I 
could do in life, and the only thing I wanted 
to do. Even when work goes comparatively 
unrewarded, there is bound to come some 
assurance, to the born writer, that it would 
not be best for him to turn to life insurance 
or hydraulics. Perhaps this assurance comes 
in a meagre sentence of praise, sincerely given, 
by one whose opinion is important. Perhaps 
it comes only like a shaft of planet light, pierc- 
ing quickly into the would-be author’s spirit. 

Sometimes, I suppose, this self-revelation 
and self-encouragement is mistaken and abor- 
tive. People with no talent whatever think 
that they, too, have heard the angels whisper- 
ing to them. In that case there is nothing to 
award them except pity. And every writer 
needs to have a big supply of that commodity 
on hand. 

3. Judging by your own experience, do 
you think that important prose can be pro- 
duced without the accompaniment of emotional 
stress? 

No, it can’t, for the process of writing hurts. 
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But if you mean emotional stress in his per- 
sonal life, at the time the prose is forthcom- 
ing from the author, the answer is Yes. I 
know of cases where a novelist has done some 
of his best work while his life pursued a course 
of remarkably even temper, and when no hour 
or day or week marked a spiritual catastrophe. 
But if catastrophic experience had not been his 
portion many times before, the important prose 
would have gone unwritten. A sensitive per- 
son does not need the sharp thorn of poverty 
of bereavement or physical torture thrusting 
itself eternally into his consciousness, in order 
to produce valuable work. Often enough it 
is sufficient if he bears the scars. 

4. Is there any one type of experience 
which best produces in you what might be 
called a creative mood? 

That’s rather difficult for me to answer, 
because I know that, in my own case, the fun- 
damental creative mood grows out of a mil- 
lion tangled roots of fortune, good or bad, 
as the case may be. As far as my momentary 
environment is concerned, usually I have a 
very prompt reaction to good music; and if 
I am especially hot and bothered about some- 
thing, even bad music will suffice. That’s the 
reason I keep a radio or a Victrola, or both, in 
my workroom. 


5. Do you love words, apart from the actual 
process of writing, or do you merely respect 
them as the tools of your profession? 

I am afraid that a word, per se, has no great 


fascination for me. When I used to write 
verse, I was forever coming across people who 
confessed that they were entranced by the 
sound of one word or a group of words. Rob- 
ert D. Andrews, in his novel “Windfall,” de- 
scribed a poet who was overwhelmed by the 
word “janissaries.”” Such an experience never 
befell me. Maybe my work would be better 
if it had. I don’t know. 

6. When you write a short story, do you 
consciously follow a structural pattern? 

I rather think not; at least not “consciously.” 
I spent so many years in fumbling about, try- 
ing to teach myself the manner of short-story 
writing so that I could make a good living 
from such work, that the actual process of 
construction is still tangled and complicated 
in the eye of my mind. After years of writ- 


ing, I did reach the point where I knew at 
once whether my mental gropings had given 
me a well-rounded story, or whether they 
had yielded only a series of character sketches 
or complicated anecdotes. I didn’t go to col- 
lege; I never studied any course in short-story 
technique, and probably those who have done 
so can answer such a question a great deal 
better than I can. 

After stewing around for two or three 
days, alternately welcoming and rejecting a 
thousand different elements of character, lo- 
cale, historical significance, and fundamental 
drama, I seem suddenly to emerge from the 
riot with scratched elbows, bloody nose, torn 
necktie, but holding the story triumphantly 
aloft. That’s about the best explanation I can 
offer, as to my devious method of story con- 
struction. I shan’t recommend it to the mul- 
titude. 


7. In how great detail do you think out 
the plot of a story before you start dictating? 
Do you conceive of a character, for instance, 
in terms of definite adjectives? 

This ragged story for which I seem to have 
slugged my way through a street fight, is more 
or less of a puny skeleton. But it is complete: 
it has skull, backbone, ribs, and joints. [| 
begin to build the muscular frame and _ the 
fleshy tissues in reverie, immediately before 
dictating; or (in the old days) immediately 
before sitting down at the typewriter. 

In “The Romance of Rosy Ridge,” which, 
as you know, is the most recent story I have 
written and which will appear soon in The 
Saturday Evening Post, I thought of Comb- 
Hummin’-Henry as a droll but gallant and 
spritely character. But I did not say to my- 
self, “He has black, dancing squirrel-eyes and 
tiny brass-rimmed spectacles. He slides easily 
and gracefully around inside his skin and in- 
side his shabby clothes as lithe and 
quick-moving as a minnow.” That came only 
when I was dictating the story. 

8. Do you think it is better to write 
slowly, polishing each sentence as you go, oF 
do you think it better to write as fast as pos- 
sible, to the point of producing slovenly work 
—going back over the manuscript, when you 
have finished, and revising it? 

There is no better or worse about this. 





Some work one way, some another. The other 
day Mr. Elmer Adler of The Colophon showed 
me a page of original manuscript written by 
Robert Benchley, which will appear in Mr. 
Adler’s symposium, “Getting Into Print.” 
Benchley’s manuscript was as pure as the 
driven snow. There wasn’t a blot or a scratch 
or a scrawl to mar the surface. That’s the 
way Mr. Benchley writes: a very slow and 
cautious process, it would seem. He must test 
each word in the balance before he types it 
down. On the other hand, you know well 
enough what my manuscripts look like be- 
fore they are retyped for the last time. They 
look like the Union Stockyards in Chicago after 
a heavy rain. 

9. Do you believe in producing work regu- 
larly, writing even when you are not in the 
mood and when you know the work is not 
good? 

I can’t write—at least I can’t write anything 
to suit myself or the public—when I don’t 
feel like writing. The trouble is, that often 
I think I don’t feel like writing when really 
I do. It is difficult to determine where my 
congenital laziness ends and my creative im- 
pulse begins. That’s the reason I spend so 
many hours lying here on the couch, smoking 
bad pipes and feeling as if I had a hangover. 
Sometimes it is possible to create the will to 
work and the mood for work, manufacturing 
them in the face of hostile Fates. But that’s 
infrequent. 


Then, too, there is a passion for work which 
is born of the sheerest desperation and stub- 
bornness, when all the world conspires against 
the writer. This is antithetic encouragement 
in its purest form. I used to experience a lot 
of this. That’s the reason, perhaps, that I 
keep feeling I’m forty-three when actually 
I'm only thirty-three. 

10. Do you feel that the mechanics of dic- 
tating and the presence of one’s secretary, 
Sometimes lowers the emotional temperature 
of creative writing ? 


Certainly it used to, when first I was trying 
to teach myself to dictate. But after a couple 
of years, I can’t notice any difference. In 
fact, now that I have learned to do my work 
through this medium, it is possible for me 
to sustain my emotional excitement through 
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a longer period, or at least to sustain it through 
an equal period without suffering so many 
unfavorable reactions afterward. 

The physical act of sitting humped over a 
typewriter, hour after hour, is something to 
write home about. Back-strain, neck-strain 
and—above all—eye-strain. Nowadays, re- 
leased from any physical preoccupation with 
what I am doing, I find the task perhaps no 
more delightful, but certainly not so hard on 
the eyes. After “Long Remember” I had a 
lot of trouble with my eyes. That was the 
chief reason I decided to try dictating. Well, 
the eye trouble seems to be gone now, but I’m 
still dictating, and glad of it. 


11. Do you, personally, enjoy the company 
of authors, or do you prefer to go fishing with 
somebody not of your own profession? 

Authors are people, and all of us find peo- 
ple everywhere whom we love, and others 
whom we despise. Since, according to psy- 
chiatrists, only the neurotics can produce art, 
we may well assume that among good writers 
we shall discover many uncomfortable per- 
sonalities. 


My friends happen to be lawyers, publishers, 
and the like, with a few authors, an advertis- 
ing man, a business man or two, a meteorolo- 
gist, a director, some artists and a movie actor 
thrown in for good measure. At one time 
I used to associate frequently with a whole 
group of authors. I was very fond of one or 
two, some more left me cold, and several I 
disliked extremely. Isn’t that the process of 
any man’s life, after all? Surgeons or corpora- 
tion lawyers could tell the same story. 

I’d rather go fishing with my agent, Sydney 
Sanders, than with any other person I know— 
except my wife. There is an author named 
John Upton Terrell with whom I’d rather 
get pleasantly stimulated, in the liquid sense 
of the word, than with most others. For a 
stroll through the Jersey woods, give me Will 
Crawford, the artist. Mortal man has never 
spent a perfect Vermont week-end until he’s 
been entertained by Frederic F. Van de Water 
and his wife. And Thomas R. Coward, the 
publisher, is heaven’s ideal for the perfect 
host or companion at almost any time except 
breakfast. But he doesn’t like to say Yes, 


(Continued on Page 204) 





From Box-Tops to Detective Novels 
by CLIFFORD KNIGHT 


PRIZE has been awarded me in a 
A contest. Friends write, or call up, offer- 

ing congratulations. Program chair- 
men request me to talk at luncheons. Book 
reviewers at women’s clubs ask me to be pres- 
ent and take a bow. Radio bookworms in- 
vite me to be interviewed on the air. Au- 
thors’ agents in Hollywood and New York 
proffer their services. 


The prize winner doesn’t go through all 
this sort of thing for long without realizing 
that he is suspected of something. He may 
have led a blameless life hitherto, but let him 
win something in a contest and friends and 
strangers alike fall upon him and seek to 
pry from him the secret of his success, which 
up to that time he has managed to conceal 
from everybody, including himself. 


For years I tried to win prizes. I com- 
posed last lines to limericks, I thought up slo- 
gans, I wrote essays praising somebody’s soap, 
I extolled the merits of canned soup and fish 
I had never tasted; I examined gas ranges, 
electric refrigerators, and automobiles and 
went home and wrote blurbs that ought to 
have won a prize. I cut off countless box- 
tops and labels, and drew reasonably accurate 
facsimiles for myself and others of the fam- 
ily who were hopeful, too, but I never won 
anything. There are always rules to prize 
contests; and these I observed literally, even 
down to the punctuation marks, but it availed 
nothing. 


And then in the only contest I ever entered 
without knowing I was to be a contestant, and 
under rules I had not seen, and haven’t seen 
yet, the prize was awarded to me. I am 
thoroughly competent to tell anybody how to 
win a prize where a label or a box-top is 
required, because that is the field in which 
I have labored unsuccessfully; but if anybody 
wants to know how to win the prize in a mys- 
tery novel contest, I’m afraid I can’t tell them. 


I will continue to be suspected of harboring 
a secret I don’t possess. 

Now, having said that much, I'll prove it. 
I wrote “The Affair of the Scarlet Crab” as 
any normal writer would, of course, with the 
hope of publication. Its background is that 
of the sea, of desert islands, of a scientific 
expedition; and murder is done. Although 
I live within a few minutes walk of the Pacific 
Ocean, my only experience with the sea is 
that of a traveler on board an ocean liner. 
I am not a scientist, and have never set forth 
on a scientific expedition. I’ve never been 
on desert islands such as the Galapagos. And, 
parenthetically, I’ve never been guilty of 
murder. And so at the outset I broke an im- 
portant rule of writing by not sticking to 
things with which I was thoroughly familiar. 

But I wanted to write a sea story, and so 
I did, with the thought principally of pleas- 
ing myself. About the time I had finished it 
my agent in New York and I reached the part- 
ing of the ways. We had gone along together 
for several years, but finally we agreed mu- 
tually and amicably that neither one was doing 
the other any good. Inquiry among writing 
friends produced the name of another agent 
in New York, and I sent him a story. He 
didn’t like it and threatened to send it back 
without submitting it anywhere. I mailed 
him “The Affair of the Scarlet Crab.” It 
reached his office, he told me later, on the 
last day it was possible to enter the Dodd, 
Mead-Forum contest. He had had a call that 
morning from the contest committee ; all agen- 
cies were being queried for possible entrants 
in the contest before it closed. He had not 
had time to read the manuscript. Neverthe- 
less, he sent it over sight unseen to the com- 
mittee and wrote me what he had done. 

That was the first news I had had of the 
contest. I tried to find out at the public li- 
brary just what the contest was about, but 
the usual sources of such information seemed 
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to be missing from the files, and all I could 
learn was the barest fact that there was to 
be such a contest. I knew Dodd, Mead & 
Co. had the reputation of being hard-boiled 
pickers of detective stories. I was familiar 
with the Forum, but couldn’t recall that that 
magazine had ever used any detective fiction. 
“Oh, yeah,” I thought, “it will be just an- 
other contest for me.” And there the matter 
rested for some weeks. 

Every adopted son of California, and I am 
one of them, goes east periodically to visit the 
homeland. Early in September, therefore, 
with the car loaded down with luggage, my 
wife and I drifted out across the blazing 
Mojave Desert headed for Missouri, the con- 
test all but forgotten. It was something we 
might hear about when we got home again in 
five or six weeks. 

A week later, after a leisurely trip, we drew 
up at the curb at our destination. Ac- 
cumulated mail was waiting for us, among 
which was a telegram from the agent who 
hadn’t liked the one story he did read and 
didn’t read the one which he had submitted 
in the contest. 

At last I had won a contest! 

It was very difficult to believe, even after 
confirming letters reached me. We drove on 
to New York, not necessarily because we 
doubted it, but because of my cautious New 
England ancestry. The idea being that since 
we had got as far as Missouri we might as 
well drive on to New York and make sure 
of it. 

Visiting in turn the editorial offices of the 
Forum and Dodd, Mead & Co., my sins caught 
up with me. The first question that popped 
at me in both places reminded me very forcibly 
of that cardinal rule of writing which I had 
broken—of writing about familiar things. 

“You’ve been down to the Galapagos Is- 
lands, haven’t you, Mr. Knight?” they in- 

quired. 

I denied it. There wasn’t anything else to 
do, even though they should decide to take 
back the prize award. 

“Hmmh!” was the editorial response. “By 
the way, before the award was given ‘The 
Affair of the Scarlet Crab,’ we turned the 
manuscript over to Dr. William Beebe, the 
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naturalist and explorer, to check the back- 
ground. You’ve got a lot of scientific data 
in the book, you know.” 

“Yes, I realize that,” I replied. I didn’t 
have to be told who Dr. Beebe was; he was 
the one man who could say yes or no about 
anything in the Galapagos Islands, which 
figured extensively in the background of the 
book. 

“And Dr. Beebe,” continued the editorial 
spokesman pleasantly, “when he sent the manu- 
script back with his approval, remarked that 
the author wrote as if he must surely have 
been down to the Galapagos.” 

What a relief it was to learn that you could 
break that old hard and fast rule of writing 
about the familiar scene, and win a prize by 
doing it. Of course I had read all I could 
find about the background before I started 
writing. That was the only thing I could 
do when I decided to write a sea story and 
realized there was no chance whatever of my 
visiting such an out-of-the-way place as the 
Galapagos Islands. 

Months later, after the story had been cut 
somewhat for the Forum serialization—a 
process which because of deadlines required 
lying over at several places en route to Cali- 
fornia—and a little more background added 
for the book, the finished book reached me. 
Printed on the fly leaf was a statement to 
the effect that all Red Badge mystery stories 
underwent a rigid 8-point test before they 
were successfully passed by the publisher. 

“What is that test, dear?” asked my wife. 
“What are the eight points?” 

“T don’t know,” I answered truthfully. 

“You don’t know? Why, “The Crab’ won 
the prize! Surely you know!” 

“Honestly, I’ve no idea what they are,” I 
replied, uneasily. 

“But it says here if you'll write, they will 
send you the 8-point test. Don’t you think 
you ought to write for it?” 

“Well—” I said, recalling the story of the 
centipede who was asked which of his hun- 
dred legs moved first when he started out 
for a walk, and suffered a stroke when he 
got to thinking how he did it—“perhaps. But 
I do hope to write another mystery story.” 
I wrote the best story I knew how to write 
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when I sat down to write “The Affair of the 
Scarlet Crab.” I didn’t write it with a con- 
test in mind, but first to please myself and 
then perhaps a publisher. I tried to catch the 
reader’s attention in the first sentence and 
hold it until the final paragraph. I put char- 
acters in the story and tried to make them live. 
I chose the romantic background of the sea 
and the Galapagos Islands for the simple reason 
that I liked it, and believed many a city- 
beleaguered reader would enjoy the trip. 


I have theories about writing; what writer 
has not? My guess would be that there 
is no other type of fiction that commands 
a wider audience than the detective story. 
One other guess, strengthened by observa- 
tion and inquiry, is that women readers 
greatly outnumber men readers of this kind 
of story. And since detective stories are escape 
reading, done for relaxation and entertain- 
ment, why not put into them just the things 
that will make for that? 


Those things, I believe, are the kind of 
characters and the type of background with 
which the average reader is not familiar but 
which he would like to know. The characters 
should be alive, and not mere wooden pegs 
on which to hang a plot. The plot should 
have more than a mere puzzle interest for 
the reader; the love interest should be sub- 
ordinated or non-existent. And the action 
should be constantly on the move so that the 
reader doesn’t want to put the book down. 
The necessary killings, whether single or mul- 
tiple, shouldn’t be either fantastic or too re- 
plete with detail. While the average reader 
enjoys a good murder he hasn’t the stomach 
for details that an autopsy surgeon must needs 
The most ticklish problem is to cre- 
ate a detective who will fit in with the other 


possess. 


characters and the background no matter where 
that may be; his personality should be at- 
tractive to the reader. It is astonishing for 
what minor reasons some detective story 
readers, especially among the women, will re- 
fuse to follow the adventures of some even 
widely publicized sleuth, sometimes for a mere 
idiosyncrasy which the author had attached 


to his man as a character tag. 
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THE EIGHT POINT RED BADGE TEST 





A sense of reality is imperative. At- 
mosphere may be desirable at times but 
must particularly stand the test of cred- 
ibility. The story must be real, both as 
a whole and in detail. 

The book must be written in competent, 
direct English, sufficiently pliant to deal 
adequately with the demands of the story. 
As a rule, the better the style, the better 
the story; but it should not have any 
particularly spectacular mannerisms or 
stylistic flavor. 

The denouement of the story should 
preferably come as a surprise and should 
be eminently fair and reasonable. The 
reader having finished the story must be 
able to go back over it and find the clues 
presented subtly but honestly and the 
solution reached by mental ingenuity 
rather than trickery. Fairness in reach- 
ing the solution and explaining the puzzle 
is very important. The guilty person 
should not be introduced in the closing 
chapter but must be present early in the 
story. 

It should avoid the banalities and ancient 
disguises which have become so _hack- 
neyed as to make a story second-class. 
It must be original, shun secret gangs, 
complicated mechanical contraptions, ape 
men, strange poisons, and similar prop- 
erties which, while once valuable, have 
yielded their service and should be re- 
spectfully retired. 

Action which constitutes the narrative 
thread or plot of the story must be cogent 
and move steadily without halting; must 
be common-place rather than strange and 
fantastic; cohesive between main and sub- 
plots and should be cumulative in sus- 
pense. 

The detective is the most important figure 
in the story and must be the intellectual 
hero of the case. Characterization of the 
other persons in the novel (except the 
detective and the villain) should be plaus- 
ible and interesting without intruding on 
the plot or distracting from the puzzle. 
On the gravity of the crime depends, in 
large measure, the reader’s interest in the 
identity of the criminal. For this reason 
the crime should be murder or potential 
murder; and the reader’s interest in it 
should not be unduly distracted by side- 
shows, such as love affairs. 


No matter how good a detective story 
may be in every other respect, it cannot 
be considered successful unless it is dis 
tinctly entertaining. 
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The Historical Novel: Its Pleasures and Pitfalls 
by VAN WYCK MASON 


novel the writer should first take extra 

serious consideration of the market at 
which the story is to be aimed. Period stories 
are harder to sell than novels of contemporary 
times; better face that to begin with, and 
also the fact that the market is limited. This 
is quite as true for stories of shorter length. 
Therefore, the secondary markets should also 
be considered, in case the yarn misses fire in 
the top flight magazines or publishing houses. 
It’s quite a consolation to know that a good 
juvenile, semi-religious or trade magazine is 
eager tO snap up your story on their pet in- 
terest. 

In this connection the subject matter should 
be weighed, pro and con, with utmost patience 
and with all the insight a writer can summon. 
The choice of material may make or break 
an otherwise competent story. For Ameri- 
can authors their native scene is, by all means, 
the most likely to appeal to the editors; for 
English writers the same principle applies. 
Now for a suggestion which is applicable to 
all historical novels. In general it has proved 
wise to employ as background some great 
event with which the average reader may be 
familiar ; for example, the War of the Revo- 
lution, the Gold Rush, or the Witchcraft Trials 
at Salem. 

By selecting a familiar phase of history the 
writer has taken a long step towards breaking 
down the book buyer’s doubt as to whether he 
wants to read the story or not. Most of us 
are hesitant to purchase a completely unknown 
product at the grocery store; does not the 
same apply to reading matter? 


A background such as a U. S. Naval ex- 
pedition against the Sultan of Quallah Battoo 
—a war which we actually fought, or a story 
written about Strang’s Mormon kingdom 
which for a time existed on the Beaver Is- 
lands in Northern Lake Michigan might pique 
the curiosity of a few, but there would be a 
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lot of people who’d say, “What of it?” Back- 
ground and subject matter, therefore, should 
for best results contain a familiar landmark, 
a known quantity, from which the reader may 
orient himself. 

Having determined on his background and 
general plot theme, the writer should then 
hie him to the nearest well-equipped library 
and prepare to spend many long hours within 
its walls. 

In writing of the past we have found it 
wise to subdivide the research material along 
the following lines and to pursue each one 
in turn, making copious notes and maps— 
when necessary. To be carefully read are: 

1. One or more modern—notice the word 

“modern”—histories of the period to 
be covered. Not only are up-to-date 
histories more accurate than the older 
discourses on the subject, but they are 
much better annotated and catalogued. 
Also the current style of history writing 
is infinitely more readable. 

Several technical books covering the 
period in question. Technical is an ab- 
stract word so let us explain by stating 
that these books should deal with clothes, 
firearms, customs, drink, food, etc., in 
use during the period of the story. You 
have no idea of the awful joy with which 
readers will pounce upon even the slight- 
est error in these directions. Incidentally, 
this perusal of technical books is one of 
the pleasantest phases of research and 
will give the perspiring author a valuable 
sense of self-assurance when he tries to 
think and feel in the place of a person 
who lived a hundred or a thousand years 
ago. 

An authoritative book covering the 
idiom of the era described. This is par- 
ticularly important when one is using a 
background in which the characters speak 
antiquated English. One has to be very 





careful not only that correct phrases are 
used, but that the story is not over- 
burdened with archaic and often tire- 
some speech constructions. 

In the course of the above types of research 
one will find many helpful suggestions, color- 
ful facts and fascinating “Strange as it seems” 
which will materially enrich and sometimes 
alter the plot for the better. 

Having thus assembled the tools with which 
to work, the author now faces one particularly 
grave danger. He may have accumulated so 
much data and so many “Strange as it seems” 
that he may very easily lose sight of the fact 
he is writing a novel—not a treatise upon 
“The Life, Habits and Loves of the Cavaliers 
in Tidewater Virginia.” 

The basic story should be modern as to- 
day’s newspaper. In other words, the an- 
cient Briton hero and heroine should experi- 
ence exactly the same basic yearnings, the 
frustrations, the emotions as a modern grocery 
clerk and his gum chewing Nellie. Always 
make it possible for the average reader to 
understand the poignancy of the hero’s trouble. 


The “‘Local Boy Makes Good” theme is basic, 
therefore very safe. So also is the story of 
regeneration, or the “social inequality” yarn. 

In a story entitled “The Barbarian” I used 


the “Local Boy Makes Good” idea. In this 
a young Briton has been treacherously en- 
slaved by Carthaginian merchants and brought 
to their city. Poor Cealwyn is despised for 
his bewilderment, for his origin and for his 
abysmal ignorance of Eastern civilization. The 
rest of the story describes the Briton slave’s 
long up-hill fight to teach these haughty East- 
eners that he is in no way inferior to them 
and probably a bit better. Laid against the 
background of the second Punic War, the 
story enabled me to work in sieges, sea fights 
and a host of interesting facts concerning 
that era. But Cealwyn’s problem was the 
same as that of Rufus K. Haytosser arriving 
in the Big City and Rufus K. would very 
quickly understand how Cealwyn felt and so 
become interested in his fate. 

Other problems quickly arise. For example, 


“How shall I make these old time characters 
talk?” In “Ben Hur,” “The Last Days of 
Pompeii,” and other old historical standbys 
of that era, the English used by all the char- 
acters was universally flawless. The begger 
on the street and the pro-consul talked exactly 
alike. This may be a satisfactory way of do- 
ing things, but personally we feel it’s far 
better to make a Roman policeman talk as does 
a modern cop. Certainly the Latin used by a 
man on the street would bear the proportional 
resemblance to that of a patrician that the 
slang of a taxi driver does to that of a Su- 
preme Court judge. 

Recall, if you will, Robert Sherwood’s 
“Road To Rome” and the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten discussion between the Carthaginian troop- 
ers anent the “interesting condition” of a fe- 
male elephant. Mr. Sherwood has his Carth- 
aginian soldiers talking exactly like a hand- 
ful of A. E. F. doughboys and so he con- 
veys a sense of reality that otherwise would 
have been lost. 

In suggesting speech in a foreign or archaic 
language it seems best to use ordinary English 
occasionally interspersed with exclamations, 
oaths, nicknames, etc., in the language sup- 
posed to be used. This will serve to remind 
the reader that the character is speaking a 
foreign language. For example: 

“Perpol!” cried Octavian, “I should not like 
to be in the Strategos’ boots.” 

Another rule which is very hard to observe 
is that fact and customs, no matter how in- 
teresting, which have no legitimate bearing 
on the plot must be left out. If, for instance, 
it comes within the scope of the story to de- 
scribe a dinner eaten by a 12th century noble 
and the manner in which it was cooked, by 
all means include it. It will give to the story 
the priceless quality of authenticity ; but if the 
same material is dragged in at random, the 
reader will resent it. 

To sum up, it may be well to reiterate that 
the successful historical novel will present a 
series of characters undergoing familiar trials 
against a not too unfamiliar historical back- 
ground. 





The Struggle for Unity of Impression 


by SAMUEL ROGERS 


. NDRE Gide, perhaps the most impor- 


tant of living French novelists, makes 

the point that a novel should not be a 
panorama but a picture, that it must above 
all have perspective, light and shade. The 
novelist should admit, Gide says, that some 
of his characters may best be seen only from 
behind or from the side. Of course every 
new subject involves a special problem in 
composition. How can it be treated most 
richly and yet most economically? How can 
it be so arranged that, in spite of its diversity, 
its contrasts, it shall appear a single living 
design ? 

This is always the problem that looms most 
ominously for me when I start a novel, and 
I felt myself more than ever up against it 
when I was writing “Lucifer in Pine Lake.” 
In “Dusk at the Grove” I had been writing the 
history of a family; once I had decided to 
treat what happened to my characters solely 
as reflected in their life at the Grove, their 
summer home, and moreover had decided to 
limit my picture of that life to three or four 
typical days, I was free to do pretty much as 
I wanted with the characters. Anything that 
happened to any of them could be made part 
of the story if only I kept within my fixed 
limits. Such an arrangement provided a cer- 
tain unity of tone; its dangers were that it 
might seem to isolate the characters from 
the life around them and that it tended to 
do away with any broad sweep of events. I 
hoped to avoid such dangers in “Lucifer” 
by choosing a quite different kind of subject: 
the setting should be not one country house 
and its neighborhood but a whole University 
Town in the Middle West, with a glimpse 
of Paris for contrast; the characters should 
be chosen from any kind of person who might 
be living in that town. 

I thought of what characters I might use: 
there should be one family from the group 
of conservative, well-to-do professors who have 
“arrived;” another from the much larger 
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group of faculty members who receive little 
pay and no recognition; still another from 
the young “social set” outside the University. 
To complete the picture there should be a 
group of students. After I had formed my 
idea of the individual actors and devised enough 
of a plot to relate them to each other, I began 
the book and wrote what I thought was to 
be the first half of it—about sixty thousand 
words. 

When I read it over I saw at once that 
something was wrong. Though a great many 
things happened in the story, it did not seem 
to move; there seemed, too, something arbi- 
trary about it: if I had told as much as I 
had about some of the characters, why 
shouldn’t I have told more? Why should I 
have chosen these particular people? The 
thing simply did not hang together; it had 
no shape, and I felt that as I went on it would 
fall more and more apart. Evidently it was 
not enough that all my people lived in the 
same rather small community and that the 
actions of each of them had a kind of gen- 
eral effect on most of the others. 

After a period of fumbling, I decided that 
I must take my main character, Hugh Trow- 
bridge, an egotistic, brutal and inwardly vacil- 
lating young man, and definitely relate to him 
everything that happened in the book. The 
other characters should be, as it were, staggered 
about him. He should be the centre, not alone 
and for himself but always acting on others 
who, in turn, as a result of Hugh’s influence, 
should act on still others; even the people who 
had little directly to do with Hugh should be 
revealed only in such of their thoughts and 
actions as could finally be traced to his im- 
pulsion. 

With this change in mind I reread what I 
had written. The first thing I realized was 
that my group of students must go. I hated 
to cut them out, but by this time Hugh had 
turned into a young man essentially bored by 


(Continued on Page 207) 





HIS saying originally applied to 
Beauty, that it is “in the eye of the 


Beholder,” can be applied aptly to the 
material of fiction. Flaubert, advising his 
protege, Maupassant, gave him these instruc- 
tions as to a method of observing :— 

“Talent is long patience. When one has 
something to express, he must look at it 
so long and with such close attention that 
he discovers in it some aspect that has not 
been seen and expressed by anyone else. 
In everything there is something unex- 
plored, because we are accustomed to use 
our eyes only in connection with our 
memory of what has been thought before 
us on the subject we contemplate. The 
least object contains a little of the unknown. 
Let us find it. In order to describe a fire 
that flames and a tree on a plain let us stay 
in the presence of that fire and that tree 
until they have ceased to resemble, for us, 
any other tree or any other fire. It is in 
this manner that one becomes original.” 
It is interesting to see that Flaubert took 

as his illustration two commonly beheld ob- 
jects: a fire, and a tree on a plain. For the 
purpose of his instruction these were very 
suitable. They were easily visualized stimuli. 
I propose, now, to extend this discussion of 
observing and interpreting material into the 
realm of inner disturbance. The proper ma- 
terial of the writer of fictional narrative is the 
inner disturbance felt by a central actor upon 
becoming aware of a disturbing condition or 
state of affairs. In short, “feeling and 
thought” as experienced by his actors, are the 
fiction writer’s basic field of interest. 


They are basic, but they are not all-inclusive. 
The non-fiction writer may contemplate the 
same disturbance, and may extract from it no 
interest which can be said to be truly that of 
fictional narrative. The following example 
will illustrate this. It is an extract from Axel 
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Munthe’s “The Story of San Michele.” It 
deals with the inner disturbance felt by the 
owner of an old dog who suspects that he must, 
in kindness, bring about a painless end to the 
dog’s life. 

“When old age overtakes your dog and you 
must part from your friend, remember 
what I am going to tell you. Do not send 
him to the lethal chamber or ask your kind 
hearted doctor to see that he is given a 
painless death under an anesthetic. It is 
not a painless death; it is a distressing 
death. Dogs often resist the deadly effects 
of those gases and drugs in a most heart- 
rending way. The dose which would kill 
a full grown man often leaves a dog alive 
for long minutes of mental and bodily 
suffering. I have been present at these 
massacres in lethal chambers and have my- 
self killed many dogs under anesthetics, 
and I know what I am talking about. Ask 
any man you can trust (this condition is 
necessary), to take your old dog, to give 
him a bone and while he is eating it to 
shoot him with a revolver through the ear. 
It is an instantaneous and painless death, 
life is extinguished like the candle you blow 
out.” 

Whether or not this observation of the non- 
fiction writer Alex Munthe was the inspira- 
tion of the story “Midge” by the fiction writer 
Gerald Mygatt is immaterial. What is worth 
considering is that the same basic condition, 
an old dog doomed to a painful death, confronts 
a loving master desirous of preventing that 
pain. For this material Mr. Mygatt wove a 
tender and moving narrative, “Midge,” which 
appeared in the February 1936 issue of Good 
Housekeeping. 

The non-fiction writer was concerned with 
the problem of the choice of deaths for the 
dog. The fiction writer—and this, more than 
any other quality distinguishes the mental 
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processes of the true fiction writer—was con- 
cerned not so much with the action to be taken, 
as with the psychological fitness of the actor 
for that action. It is as if he said, “It is all 
very well to discuss this objectively; but you 
can’t dispose of the problem as easily as that. 
Isn't it conceivable that the owner of a well- 
loved dog might not feel that he would want 
even ‘a man he could trust,’ to perform this 
last act?” 

The writer whose perceptions of fictional 
values are sound knows instinctively that to 
people in whose character sentiments, emotions 
and convictions are dominating urges a “prac- 
tical” solution is not always possible. Because 
this is so, the fiction writer sees that the char- 
acter struggle of such people confronted by 
commonest situations become dramatic through 
inner conflict, and that such conflicts are 
heightened when they block the orderly 
processes of a “narrative drive.” 


In an earlier article I spoke of a narrative 
drive, and explained that it did not occur 
until there was a reinforcement of a wish by 
a strong sentiment, emotion, or conviction. In 
this story, Mr. Mygatt presents those elements 
in their natural sequence. The old doctor be- 
comes aware that the time has come to free the 
dog from pain. He wishes to bring about 
that condition. But a centralizing narrative 
drive for the story does not emerge until 
among all the urges that attempt to find ex- 
pression in action all others are subordinated 
to one overwhelming conviction. That con- 
viction is that he, and no one else, must shoot 
the dog. 


The plot of the story is simple. The old 
Doctor determines to shoot the dog himself. 
He sets out across a lake in a motor-boat. 
Reaching the approximate position where the 
shooting is to be done, he postpones it as long 
as possible, indulging in a last conversation 
with the dog. So occupied, he forgets about 
the drifting motor boat; forgets everything 
except the horror of the task before him. At 
last this sentiment toward his task crystallizes 
into a conviction that he cannot bring himself 
to do the shooting. Mr. Mygatt renders it 
thus: “The Old Doctor let the flash-light 
droop. He sat there. After a long time he 
shook his head. He said heavily: ‘I can’t do 
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it. I ought to, but I can’t’. He continued 
shaking his head. ‘Can’t do it, honey. If 
I was God, I’d think of some way for you 
to go out the way you'd like to go, doing some 
little chore for somebody and feeling pleased 
as Punch. But I’m a long ways from being 
God, Midge, even though, maybe, you wouldn’t 
believe it.’ He sat up, shrugged. ‘Well, let’s 
go home’.” 

That is the conclusive action of abandon- 
ment. His sentiment toward the dog is 
stronger than the narrative drive which he 
had expected would be sufficiently strong to 
spur him to the necessary action of pulling the 
trigger. 

There is a sequel, in which it is disclosed 
that the motor boat, running free, hits a sub- 
merged rock. The boat sinks. The doctor, 
exhausted from swimming blindly, reaches out 
and instinctively grasps at the nearest object; 
it proves to be the dog’s harness. Ashore, the 
dog, exhausted by the effort of rescue, dies 
painlessly, and as the words of the Old Doctor 
had foreshadowed, content at “doing some 
little chore for somebody and feeling pleased 
as Punch.” 


This is an especially interesting instance of 
the creative mind responding to material in 
terms of fictional narrative. Among dog- 
lovers, at least, the wisdom contained in the 
extract from “The Story of San Michele” 
was a stimulus universally available; but upon 
the tinder of Mr. Mygatt’s creative conscious- 
ness it fell as a spark. 


It is not necessary to assume that the writer 
of this story became aware of the Munthe 
remark as a basis for fictional presentation. 
It is noteworthy that a similar idea as it first 
presented itself as a possible point of departure 
for a piece of fiction was amended and re- 
invigorated by the writer’s invention. Three 
distinct phases of that enrichment can be dis- 
cerned. First, there is the phase in which the 
basic suggestion is considered with the thought 
that a piece of fiction might be written from 
an existing stimulus, without change. This 
was rejected. Because of this rejection, there 
occurs the second phase which embraces the 
attempt to carry out the narrative purpose of 
the story. Following this occurs the third 
phase, when the psychological elements in the 
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character of the Old Doctor operate as a block- 
ing mechanism that forces a change in the 
flow of the action. So developed, the idea 
emerges as the author’s conviction that a man 
who loves his dog cannot bring himself to 
kill him. That is the theme or thesis of the 
story, “Midge.” 

The amateur, considering this instance is 
likely to say, “But that idea has been used 
by Mr. Mygatt. It does not help me to see 
the processes of creation without a new idea. 
The answer to that is to read the story “A 
Man’s Best Friend” by Ben Ames Williams 
which appeared in the Saturday Evening Post 
for January 26, 1936. Allowing for the in- 
terval of the magazine’s make-up time, Mr. 
Williams’ story must have been written and 
put into print at approximately the same time 
as Mr. Mygatt’s. And although it is an en- 
tirely different story, the theme or thesis is 
the same. But Mr. Williams has added other 
elements to it. His story concerns an escaped 
prisoner who picks up a dog, tries to rid 
himself of the dog as an incubus, and is just 
on the point of escape when the dog reappears. 
The prisoner realizes that if he is to make good 
his escape, he must destroy the dog. But when 
the dog trustfully lies down, the prisoner cannot 
bring himself to do the killing. 

The lesson to be learned from these two 
stories is this. The successful writer is success- 














ful because he applies to all ideas for stories 
the formula of Flaubert, in regard to the tree 
and the fire. He regards them “until they 
have ceased to resemble, for us, any other 
tree or any other fire. It is in this manner 
that one becomes original.” In more than a 
decade of consultations and collaborations, I 
have had occasion to make suggestions to 
writers about their plots. The difference be- 
tween the inexpert author and the instinctively 
good craftsman I found to be this: The 
amateur made no amendment of the sugges- 
tion. The writer with natural aptitude for 
creation merely took the suggestion as a spring- 
board for his invention. He looked at it until 
it ceased to resemble for him any other per- 
son’s idea. 

The mark of the amateur is the attempt to 
strive for originality of ideas: an almost hope- 
less task, particularly for the prolific producer. 
The experienced writer, on the other hand, be- 
coming aware of an idea, does not abandon it 
because of lack of originality. He examines 
it and adds to it from his wealth of knowledge 
of human character until he sees that some- 
where within the idea is an opportunity for 
the portrayal of the “imponderable” in char- 
acter in some action dominated by a strong 
sentiment, emotion or conviction. It is that 
“imponderable” which is the stuff of a fic- 
tional narrative. 





r \ HE complaint sometimes is heard that 
writing for the outdoor magazines 
does not offer sufficient financial re- 

turns to be especially attractive to the average 

scribe. At least, the claim is made that con- 
tributing to these periodicals does not provide 

a fair living. 

It is true that, in comparison with fiction 
magazine standards, the general rate of pay- 
ment for material is low, circulations are 
limited, and revenue from advertising is re- 
stricted. All of which upholds the viewpoint 
that, on the whole, selling stories and articles 
to this group of markets alone does not assure 
an adequate income. 


Making Outdoor Sports Pay 


by MORTIMER NORTON 





Let’s look into the situation a little closer, 
and point out how the ambitious, versatile 
writer may stand the chance of making out- 
door sports pay. The circumstances described 
may be expected of almost any of the “class” 
publications. Fiction is broad, much in de- 
mand; it opens up a large, well paying field. 
The purely informative outdoor article, or 
narrative of someone’s hunting and_ fishing 
trip, appeals only to those keenly interested in 
such sports—even though some form of rec- 
reation has an irresistible lure for every normal 
human. It is evident, then, that a small audi- 
ence would result in fewer strictly outdoor 
journals—operating on close budgets—and 
































thus would reduce the writer’s opportunities. 

Out of the country’s vast population, only 
approximately twelve million people are regu- 
larly licensed sportsmen. These are potential 
outdoor magazine readers and subscribers, yet 
there are but a few hundred thousand who 
actually make up the subscription and news- 
stand sales. For class periodicals, however, 
that may be considered as a reasonably good 
number. It does not encourage, of course, 
the high rates to authors that fiction magazines 
are able to give, since circulation and adver- 
tising have their influences upon the checks 
writers receive. But the leading magazines 
in this field do pay well for manuscripts that 
meet their requirements. 


Many members of the writing profession 
do not depend entirely upon their typewriters 
to support themselves and families. They have 
some other line of work to help balance the 
budget, and to relieve their minds momentarily 
of the story-creating routine. Unless you are 
a full-time general writer, or command the 
best rates, you cannot expect the proceeds 
from sales to outdoor magazines alone will 
solve your economic straits. You must rely 
upon a different occupation for assistance. 


Fortunately, though, there is a broader out- 
let for your fishing, hunting, camping, nature, 
and winter sports material than just through 
the publications devoted to these subjects. 
There are other magazines that accept a cer- 
tain amount of recreational copy, there are 
newspapers, and there is the radio. The pros- 
pects of contacting these sources may be dis- 
cussed briefly. Our chief interest lies in how 
manuscripts may be composed to suit the edi- 
torial dictates of the outdoor magazines them- 
selves, since after all they are directly pat- 
terned for the ultimate consumer—the sports- 
man. For this reason, they offer the widest 
and most likely port for suitable stories and 
articles. From the combination of the three 
major groups of markets, however, the enter- 
prising writer has a favorable possibility of 
making outdoor sports pay. 


With respect to the newspapers, this may 
be accomplished in two ways. First, you may 
sell feature articles to the editors of Sunday 
magazine supplements; second, you may con- 
duct a self or nationally syndicated outdoor 
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column. The former presents an open market 
for work of high merit, the latter is quite in- 
definite since many factors enter into the prob- 
lem of getting a column started. 

There is a variety of subjects acceptable to 
Sunday magazine supplements: sport of skeet 
shooting, skiing, the advantage of trailers or 
house cars for camping purposes, fly fishing 
for trout or salmon, the serious consequences 
of forest fires, interesting habits of wild ani- 
mals, and other similar topics. The articles 
may be submitted to nationally syndicated Sun- 
day supplements, such as This Week of the 
New York Herald Tribune, or Every Week 
of the NEA Service, Cleveland; or they may 
be sent to locally published supplements of 
newspapers in large cities. The material 
should have national or local scope accordingly. 
The rates vary from about $15 to over $100 
per page. 

The second source of newspaper income— 
that of conducting a column—has been dis- 
cussed at length by the writer in his chapter 
on “Writing Local Newspaper Columns,” 
which appears in the new volume entitled “The 
Writer’s Handbook,” edited by Samuel G. 
Houghton. It is suggested the reader consult 
that chapter if intending to try his hand at 
conducting an outdoor column. This is a 
good means toward cashing in on vacation 
experiences not otherwise readily saleable, and 
if enough newspapers are persuaded to use 
your column the financial rewards should be 
gratifying. 

If undertaken in the right manner, as de- 
scribed in the chapter mentioned, there is a 
likelihood of some newspapers adding new 
features this year, for periodically they pre- 
fer to make a change for the sake of main- 
taining variety and reader-interest. The man- 
aging editors should be approached in Feb- 
ruary or early March by personal calls if 
possible, so that plans can be formed for the 
spring fishing, summer fishing and camping, 
and fall hunting seasons. Lately, there has 
been a marked increase in winter sports activi- 
ties—particularly skiing—and it may be pos- 
sible to induce the editors to run your column 
throughout the winter as well. 

Finally, certain large papers, as in New 
York, Boston, Detroit, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
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Minneapolis, and Los Angeles sometimes print 
special feature articles on outdoor recreations 
in their Sunday sport and travel sections of 
the main journal. New York and New Eng- 
land winter games, and Florida inland and 
deep sea fishing, are examples. This provides 
occasional revenue for the capable free-lance 
scribe, but usually this material is prepared by 
commissioned or staff writers. 

The radio has great latent opportunities, 
but there have been few outdoor programs of 
distinction to date. In large communities 
where many sportsmen live, and the different 
sports may be enjoyed nearby, such programs 
have been successful. However, for the most 
part, it is difficult to obtain sponsors for a 
live-wire, informative outdoor program. 
Tackle, gun, and camp outfit manufacturers 
have been reluctant to give the field an ade- 
quate trial. The most promising opening for 
a writer is to prevail upon a local sporting 
goods store to sponsor a fifteen-minute or half- 
hour program over the local radio station. 
This may be done, for one-time or weekly 
talks, most readily upon appropriate occasions 
—such as the opening of trout fishing season, 
the beginning of summer camping and touring, 
or the first week of deer hunting season. This 
is when the interest of sportsmen is at a high 
pitch and the stores are driving to sell their 
equipment. In this way the radio serves its 
purpose for the outdoor writer. 


Still another infrequent, but worthwhile, 
method of realizing yearly dividends on top- 
notch material is book writing. This, of course, 
is slow, uncertain work, for there are so many 
volumes for outdoorsmen that comparatively 
few book-length manuscripts are apt to reach 
the presses—especially since the number of 
probable buyers is so limited. However, if 
you have a novel idea, have gathered new facts 
about old subjects, or have had exceptionally 
interesting and unusual adventures afield, then 
you may attempt to bring forth a book. 

The volume originated and edited by the 
present writer, entitled “Angling Success,” 
was created to give fishermen a maximum 
variety of practical information, gained from 
the combined knowledge of several leading 
angler-authors. It tells how, when, and where, 
with what tackle, to enjoy the best sport avail- 








able, and to catch a reasonable number of fish, 
while angling for the principal fresh-water 
food and game species found in the United 
States and Canada. 

It has been mentioned that some of the 
general magazines now and then use sport 
scripts. According to the particular styles 
and literary standards in effect, determined by 
studying the respective magazines, you may 
place stories or articles with the Saturday 
Evening Post, American Magazine, Collier’s, 
and others of that rank. Juvenile publications, 
like the American Boy, Boy's Life, St. 
Nicholas, and some of the religious periodi- 
cals use short features. A few of the farm 
journals also open their pages to outdoor stuff, 
but generally the articles must relate to some 
conservation problem of definite interest to 
rural people. It is advisable to query the edi- 
tors of magazines listed in this paragraph be- 
fore submitting unsolicited manuscripts at 
random. 

Now that it has been shown how outdoor 
sports may be made to pay from the stand- 
point of contacting different types of markets 
outside the strictly outdoor magazines, we may 
find out how to gain the same end by preparing 
suitable manuscripts for the sporting publica- 
tions themselves. The following particulars 
apply also to scripts intended for general mag- 
azines and Sunday newspaper supplements. 

Before you attempt to dispose of any neatly 
typed “hopefuls” to editors, certain essentials 
must be heeded. The material must ring true 
and fairly teem with the atmosphere of the 
outing world. In other words, you must have 
had some actual experience in hunting, fish- 
ing, camping, or allied sport to draw upon 
before you can consistently turn out bang-up, 
authentic stories and articles. 


The average sportsman knows his outdoor 
life, and nothing artificial or insipid will re- 
ceive his sanction. He is quick to detect in- 
accuracies. And, since competition for space 
in outdoor magazines is so strong, the edi- 
tors are cautious about accepting the work 
of any writer whom they do not know to be 
an experienced outdoorsman. This does not 
mean that they are not looking for new names. 
On the contrary, the editors realize that new- 


(Continued on Page 204) 
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been coming in at an astounding rate. 

Not only first-class mail, but reg- 
istered, special delivery, air mail, etc., have 
brought these examples from all parts of 
North America. This month more than five 
hundred exercises have been submitted. With 
so many from which to choose, it is natural 
that the competition is very keen, and that 
many writers, whose stories show merit, will 
not appear in this column because space does 
not permit. It is regretted that space is limited 
to publishing no more than thirty in each issue, 
for there are many that deserve mention. It 
doesn’t necessarily follow that those not men- 
tioned are below average. A great deal of 
effort has been spent in selecting the first 
thirty. These first thirty exercises vary but 
slightly in editorial importance, and many of 
the others, the writers of which are not men- 
tioned, are excellent examples of presenting 
the problem of a story on the first page of 
manuscript; and numerous others show good 
writing in various ways. 


C ONTRIBUTIONS to this column have 


There are, however, quite a few examples 
of good writing which at the same time are 
poor examples of presenting a story’s prob- 
lem. Many of these show no indication of a 
problem, but are merely introductory matter, 
that which could lead up to the problem. It 
must be remembered that the problem of a 
story is that particular thing with which the 
chief character is vitally concerned. It is 
the definite situation he wishes to adjust to 
his liking. It is a concrete problem, the solu- 
tion of which will give him satisfaction in 
one or more ways. And it must also be re- 
membered that there is no real story move- 
ment until the reader is made acquainted with 
the problem. 

Even though many of the contributions this 
month are commendable in various ways, some 
of them fail to make the problem of the story 
clear to the reader. Others contain problems 
that are unimportant from the standpoint of 
actual publication, problems that do not seem 
to be of great importance to the main char- 
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Points and Problems 


acter. And, as has been mentioned in this 
column time and again, a problem is not im- 
portant to the reader unless it is important 
to the main character—or the character from 
whose point of view the story is being told. 

Other examples fail to gain recognition be- 
cause the problems presented are hackneyed, 
melodramatic, old-fashioned, trite, obscene, 
unconvincing, unoriginal, uninspired, too sen- 
timental, etc. 

First award this month goes to Lois Ames, 
who, in addition to creating immediate sus- 
pense, presents a problem that promises an 
unusual story, a story that is different, that 
has in its very beginning the elements which 
show distinctiveness. There is originality in 
this problem. The writer has imagination 
and creative ability. The last line of this ma- 
terial defies the reader to put the story aside 
without reading further. The work is writ- 
ten in a clear, natural, unaffected style, sug- 
gesting a pace that is rapid and entertaining. 
If the rest of the story is as interestingly de- 
veloped as this first page, it isn’t likely that 
the manuscript will seek publication in vain. 

THE DOCTOR DISAGREES 
By Lois Ames 

It wasn’t at all the kind of day for a murder. 
An October wind drove white puffs of cloud across 
a blue sky, and girls and men on their way to work 
stepped jauntily along, exhilarated by the clear air. 
Dr. Claudius Buckner eased his corpulent figure 
from behind his car and looked at his watch as he 
crossed the sidewalk to Calderman’s Surgical Supply 
Store. Eight thirty. If he hurried he could get 
the tubing he needed and still be nearly on time 
for the operation scheduled for nine o’clock. Dr. 
Buckner had been late for appointments all his life. 

With his hand on the latch of the door, he glanced 
absent-mindedly at the window display, then stopped. 
“God bless my soul!” he exclaimed. 

A hospital bed neatly made up was the center of 
the display, and in the bed was a figure, the sheet 
drawn up to cover the lower part of the face. To 
the average passerby it was a wax figure, an extra 
touch of reality. To Dr. Buckner it was an electrify- 
ing thing. The scanty gray hair began to prickle 
at the top of his head as he stared. 

Abruptly he entered the store. Isaiah, the colored 
office boy, continued his unhurried, rhythmic strokes 
of a mop. “Howdy, doctah,” he grinned, bringing the 
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mop up with a flourish and leaning on it. “Mr. 
Calderman ain’t in yet. C’n I do anything fo’ you?” 

“Notice your window display when you came in?” 
jerked out Dr. Buckner. 

“No, suh, I don’t have time to look in the windah 
in the mawnin’. Besides, I come in the back door, 
suh.” 

“There’s a dead man there,” snapped Dr. Buckner. 

The second award, which goes to Mr. James 
W. Leslie, of Montreal, Canada, is an equally 
good example of early presentation of prob- 
lem and suspense. This work, too, is well 
written, and gives promise of an entertaining 
story to follow. Both stories have about the 
same good points, and it was difficult to de- 
cide the winner. The choice was made in 
favor of Miss Ames’s story because the basic 
idea for the problem is more distinctive and 
unusual. It is coincidental that these first 
two stories are mystery stories, but of different 


types. 


SEE YOU SOON, JOHNSTON 
By James W. Leslie 


Earlier in the afternoon Arnold Johnston had been 
spotless and neat as became a man who is plump, 
middle-aged and “something in the city.” Now, 
perspiration stained his once immaculate collar and 
a thin film of dust had settled on his brightly polished 
shoes. 

Ever since he had shot Sanderson dead he had 
steadily tramped the streets. Up one street and 
down the next he had tramped,—up,—down,—across, 
—back again. 

A curious feeling he was being followed had be- 
come almost an obsession. He had glanced behind 
many times,—quick, furtive glances pregnant with 
fear. But he could detect nothing unusual in the 
busy streets. They seemed to contain only the usual 
throng hurrying here and there intent on their affairs. 

Angrily trying to shake the feeling off he cursed 
himself for a weak-minded fool. Just a trick of the 
imagination he assured himself. Sanderson was dead. 
He could see him now, a huge, inert mass on the 
office floor. An involuntary shiver ran along his 
spine. Dead! Yes, Sanderson was dead, there was 
no doubt about that. 

He laughed uneasily. 

He had nothing to be afraid of. He had left no 
clue. No one had seen him shoot Sanderson. How 
could they? They were alone. It was lunch time 
and the girl had gone. The walls in the big solidly 
constructed building were soundproof. He had hardly 
heard the shot himself. The heavy furnishings had 
probably absorbed most of the sound. 


Each of the above stories was awarded six 
points. The numbers preceding those listed 
below are the order in which the manuscripts 


ranked. The numbers following the persons’ 
names represent the grade given. 

3, Jack Dwyer, 5: Written in a sparkling style 
that speaks most favorably of the writer’s ability to 
construct the light, young-love story. Problem well 
presented. No serious criticism. First two stories 
were considered more distinctive. This writer has 
talent. 

4, Roy McCory, 5: Entertainingly written. Amus- 
ing and original in character portrayal. Problem 
well presented. Theme suggests interesting possi- 
bilities. No serious criticism. This writer, too, has 
ability. 

5, Frances R. Snow, 5: A well balanced opening, 
written in a professional manner. Subject matter, 
background, setting and characters out of the ordinary, 
and convincingly handled. Problem presented early 
enough. Actual problem, however, is slightly common- 
place for a quality story. 

6, Mitchell Langhorn, 5: Natural style, distinctive 
characterization. Good writing in general. No 
serious criticism. 

7, N. Lucille Cronan, 5: Bright and entertaining 
style. A good example of the young-love story. 
Dialogue excellent. Problem, however, lacks im- 
portance because of the manner in which it is pre- 
sented. 

8, K. B. F., 5: Good opening for character study. 
Style realistic and natural. The problem, although 
presented early enough, is a general problem and 
lacks the originality of some of the above story 
problems. 

9, M. E. Cahill, 4: Style swift and full of real 
story. Problem highly important and entertaining. 
Chief fault is that too much detail is crowded into 
too little space. 

10, Candace George, 4: Well written material. 
Good story movement, characters well drawn, dramatic 
sense excellent. Only serious criticism is that the 
problem isn’t particularly unusual or distinctive. 

The following twenty manuscripts have merit, but 
space doesn’t permit criticism: 

11, Edwyn Brown, 4. 12, Ruth E. Follmer, 4. 
13, Dr. Fassett Edwards, 4. 14, Charles H. Grainger, 
4. 15, Martha Carr, 4. 16, Mrs. H. H. O’Brien, 4. 
17, Henry Tigar, 3. 18, Henry A. Cutter, 3. 19, 
Mrs. William D. Patterson, 3. 20, Gene Irby, 3. 21, 
Ethel Remington Hepburn, 3. 22, Marjorie W. 
Brachlow, 3. 23, Mrs. L. A. Dunham, 3. 24, Dorothy 
K. Norton, 3. 25, Ora Harlyn, 3. 26, Mary Jane 
Surguine, 3. 27, Barbara Boughton Grainger, 3. 28, 
Irene L. Piper, 3. 29, Frederick H. C. Kampe, 3. 
30, Mary F. Francis, 3. 

The exercise for next month is to change 
a narrative passage into dramatization. It is 
a common error of beginning writers to tell 
too much of their story and not actually show 
enough. By dramatizing important events, 


we quicken the pace of a story and maintain 
(Continued on Page 204) 
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NO PIX ENCLOSED 
Lack of Pictures Should be Eliminated as 
Reason for Unsold Manuscripts 
by Angelo Penart 

OW many times have your manuscripts come 

back with printed rejection slips on which 
a check mark beside the words “No illustrations 
included” indicates the reason for editorial rejec- 
tion? 

If you are an average writer beginning to do 
non-fiction pieces and trade articles, about one- 
third of all your rejections will have the above 
phrase among the reasons marked. Failure to 
send suitable pictures with your articles is prob- 
ably one of the most easily corrected faults, and 
once that is corrected, more frequent and larger 
checks will be yours. 

In the attack on this picture problem the first 
thing to do is to look over copies of the magazine 
to which you plan to submit an article and find out 
whether or not that magazine uses pictures. If 
it does, you should get some idea as to the type of 
pictures that publication prefers. It would often 
be as bad to send the wrong kind of pictures as to 
send pictures to a magazine like The Atlantic, 
which does not use any, or not to send pictures to a 
publication which obviously has an_ illustration 
with every item. 


Today most of our magazines use photographic 
illustrations, with a comparative few still prefer- 
ring drawings. If the latter condition holds true 
for the magazine which you pick as a possible 
market, the least you can do is to spot a few 
paragraphs in your manuscript which are most 
in need of illustrations to make them clear. But 
it is much better to have some local artist draw up 
a series of “roughs” or pencil sketches to send 
along with the article. Of course, if blue prints or 
working drawings are needed, they must be in 
finished form the first time. 

When sending material to magazines which use 
photographs, your pictures should be prints on 
glossy paper, captioned and ready for the engravers. 
Photographs (“pix” to the editors) should be 
sent to most trade magazines, all of the popular 
scientific publications, most of the larger general 
magazines and the syndicates. Many of these 
markets demand at least one photograph or draw- 
ing with every item, regardless of length. By 
merely skimming through the contents of such 
magazines as Popular Mechanics, Modern Me- 
chanix, and Popular Science it should be noticed 
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that it is a waste of time and postage to send 
articles without pictures to these publications. 
Although the editor may finally replace your 
pictures with others taken by his staff photograph- 
ers, it is best to send him pictures anyhow. 

Whenever you study a magazine as a possible 
market, you should note the kind of illustrations 
it uses as well as the style of its articles. Then, by 
making your own photographs like those that 
appear in that magazine, you have the best chance 
of satisfying the editors. The rule for pictures 
is really the same as the rule for articles: anything 
submitted has to be in keeping with that which 
has appeared before. 

Study of photographs not only reveals the pref- 
erences of certain magazines and newspapers, but 
also teaches us what qualities are needed for good 
pictures. Editors have determined that certain 
kinds of pictures have greater appeal than others, 
and there are a number of general rules worth 
noting and remembering when you consider pic- 
tures. 

Most news pictures have people in them, usually 
doing something, rather than just posing before the 
camera. For example, a fire picture shows men 
fighting the blaze or running to escape the flames, 
not merely the fire itself. And even the scien- 
tific pictures published show men or women oper- 
ating pieces of laboratory equipment rather than 
the apparatus alone. 

It is now generally recognized that pictures of 
small children have more than ordinary interest 
value, proof of this being evident in the frequent 
use of baby pictures in advertisements, which 
have a harder job than news pictures in the matter 
of attracting attention. So if your subject allows, 
you will do well to illustrate your article with 
photographs of babies. 


Animal pictures, too, have unusually strong ap- 
peal, and animals are the subjects of many of our 
most dramatic photographs. Animal stories or 
circus articles, for instance, are frequently told 
with more pictures than writing. This is partly 
because animals, per se, have unusual interest 
commanding value and partly because animals are 
exceptionally good subjects for action pictures. 
And action is an important factor in making pic- 
tures interesting and significant. 

So when you are taking pictures or having them 
taken for an article, think in terms of action. Have 
your subjects engaged in some specific act and the 
resulting picture becomes that much more salable. 
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There are several channels through which pic- 
tures acceptable for publication can be secured by 
the free-lance writer. And after you have decided 
to use pictures it is a good idea to contact persons 
in each of these channels, as you may sometimes 
have to call on more than one to get just the pic- 
tures you want. 


There are always the regular commercial pho- 
tographers, but it may be too expensive to use 
their services for many items. It will seldom pay 
to have a cameraman out to take a special picture 
for some small article that will bring in only three 
of four dollars, especially when there is some 
question that the article will be sold. Sometimes, 
of course, it is possible to obtain prints of pictures 
taken for some other purpose by these commercial 
photographers. If you do this, however, you must 
be careful to get only pictures that will not be 
used in publications competing with the one to 
which you submit your article. And you must 
be familiar with the rules of your magazine on 
this point, as few editors care for second run pic- 
tures. 


Ruling out the regular commercial cameraman, 
the next best scheme seems to be to arrange with 
some experienced or part-time photographer to 
work for you on a commission basis. You can 
probably agree to pay him for materials actually 
used at the time he takes the pictures, with a 
bonus when the article is sold. This bonus can 
be a percentage of the price received for the 
article. 


Often prints can be obtained from newspaper 
photographers, who usually take more pictures 
than they use. If you buy unused prints from 
them, you may consider them first-run pictures and 
no credit line for the newspaper is necessary. But 
if your pictures already have been run in some 
edition, you should indicate this fact when sub- 
mitting them for re-publication. If your maga- 
zine has no rule against second-run photographs, 
it should nevertheless credit the source with a 
courtesy line under the cut. Reprints of news- 
paper pictures seldom cost more than fifty cents, 
but you must get them quickly, as the press pho- 
tographers will be too busy to make prints after 
the plates or negatives have once been put on file. 


In addition to these ways of getting pictures, 
you can always take your own. Then, by learning 
to develop and print them, you will save a signifi- 
cant amount of time and money. Making your 
own pictures gives you a further advantage inso- 
far as it allows you to work independently, and 
the range of articles available to you is greatly 
increased. The investment in equipment need 
not be very high at first. In fact, twenty-five dol- 
lars will buy a camera, tripod, films and lighting 
equipment suitable for a great number of article 
illustrations. 


But after you have the actual prints, you must 
prepare them for publication with as much care 
as the article itself. Ordinary snapshots should 
be enlarged, five by seven, or eight by ten inches 
being convenient sizes. Enlargements must be 
on glossy paper, and any unimportant sections of 
background and foreground should be eliminated 
in projecting. A study of the magazines using 
pictures will reveal several styles of trimming 
which can be used. In most cases enough space 
should be left around the main subject of a picture 
to allow the editor to do some additional trim- 
ming. Layouts of more than one picture should 
be left to the editors. 


Every picture submitted with an article should 
have an appropriate caption and cutline, if the 
magazine to which they are sent uses this form. 
Captions and cutlines will probably be rewritten 
before they are published, but is still the wisest 
plan to submit pictures properly labeled. The 
writer should also include his own name and 
address and the name of the accompanying article 
on each picture, usually on the reverse side. When 
mailing articles which contain photographs, special 
protection must be provided for the prints. While 
a manuscript suffers only in general appearance 
if it becomes wrinkled, a photograph may be spoiled 
beyond use by rough handling, so a piece of cor- 
rugated cardboard, which makes the best protec- 
tion, should be inserted in an envelope containing 
pictures. Any writer can obtain corrugated card- 
board by asking his neighborhood grocer or drug- 
gist for a packing box occasionally. 


Although pictures themselves, with the special 
packing they require in the mail, will often double 
the postage needed for an article and will increase 
the advance cost of an article, they are a good 
investment. More than ever before magazines 
and newspapers are demanding illustrations with 
their articles, and the writer who fails to supply 
them is overlooking one of the strongest selling 
points for his manuscripts. Good pictures will 
make the average writer’s pieces more salable, 
and they will also increase the selling price of 
most of his articles. After all, larger and more 
frequent checks from the editors are the indication 
of progress in free-lance writing. 


The first rule of all writing—that rule to 
which every other is subordinate—is that the 
words used by the writer shall be such as 
most fully and precisely convey his meaning 


to the great body of his readers. All con- 
siderations about the purity and dignity of 
style ought to bend to this consideration. — 
Macaulay 
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BOOKS AND BATTLES 


American Literature, 1920-1930 
by Irene and Allen Cleaton 
$3.00 Houghton Mifflin Co. 282 pp. 


The twenties will long be remembered as a mo- 
mentous decade in American literature. The era 
was launched with a three barrelled shot in the 
form of three different books: Lewis’ “Main Street,” 
Fitzgerald’s “This Side of Paradise,” and Cabell’s 
“Jurgen.” As the authors point out, none of these 
books would receive much attention today, but, 
following the decade in which “Pollyanna” had 
been a best seller, they were considered revolu- 
tionary. If these three books signalized the in- 
tellectual revolt of the age, its spiritual revolt was 
marked by the Dadaist movement and other activi- 
ties of the “Young Intellectuals” in Paris. Their 
chief organ was “transition,” from the more ab- 
surd pages of which extracts are given. But, 
however much one may laugh at its absurdities 
today, it was this same magazine which first in- 
troduced Morley Callaghan, Hemingway, Kay 
Boyle, Malcolm Cowley, William Carlos Williams, 
Alfred Kreymborg, Whit Burnett, Horace Greg- 
ory and others. The decline of the “Young In- 
tellectuals” of Paris was shown by the appearance 
of Booth Tarkington’s “The Plutocrat,” which, 
showing the big business man as much superior 
to the “Young Intellectual,” would, if published 
a few years earlier, have caused a furor, but, ap- 
pearing when it did, passed without notice. The 
dominating figure of the Paris group was, of 
course, Gertrude Stein, whose unintelligibilities 
ceased to be impressive as a result of her lecture 
tour of America in 1934-35. 


This decade was also the decade of censorship. 
Many books of the highest literary quality were 
suppressed, especially by the Watch and Ward 
Society of Boston. It reached the point where 
almost any book could be judged obscene and then 
suppressed, but this situation was brought to an 
end by the revision of the Massachusetts obscenity 
law in 1929 and received its final coup de grace 
when “Ulysses” was freed from the ban in 1933. 
However, if the decade won freedom of expression 
for American authors, it also brought to an end 
what it had inaugurated—the belief that sexy 
literature was sophisticated and cultured. This 
was caused by Bertrand Russell’s reference to 
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Hemingway’s “A Farewell to Arms” as “Victor- 
ian.” 


Besides the revolution in pure literature there 
was also a revolution in criticism. Some reviewers 
went in for extravagant language and hailed a 
masterpiece every week, but others introduced a 
hitherto unknown liveliness into their reviews; 
among the latter H. L. Mencken was the most im- 
portant. Extravagant language also flourished in 
the “little magazines,” which paid only in fame. 
Most of the more esoteric ones died as a result of 
the depression and many long before; most of 
those still in existence really serve the purpose for 
which they were intended—to allow the publica- 
tion of worthwhile writing lacking in popular ap- 
peal. But for all these innovations the authors 
point out how many writers retained their popu- 
larity while writing just as they had been writing 
for many years, among whom outstanding ex- 
amples were Edith Wharton, Ellen Glasgow, Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick, and Willa Cather. And finally 
we see how the depression has left its mark on 
contemporary letters in producing a flood of prole- 
tarian literature, but none of it has been as out- 
standing as the books which ushered in the 
twenties. 


In conclusion the book is written partly as a 
humorous commentary and partly as serious criti- 
cism—as the publishers announced, “a literary 
‘Only Yesterday.” It reads easily throughout and 
cannot fail to interest the writer who has read 
a fair number of the books it discusses. 


* * * * 


YOU DON’T SAY! 


A Guide to Pronunciation 
by Alfred H. Holt 
$1.50 Thomas Y. Crowell 165 pp. 


As a guide to pronunciation this book is of course 
nowhere near as complete as Phyfe’s “18,000 Words 
Often Mispronounced,’ nor does it pretend to be. 
It will, however, prove adequate for most writers 
and is distinct from other books on pronunciation 
in that the author shows a keen sense of humor 
in giving his rules. Letter markings are avoided 
and one learns how a word should be pronounced 
by being told what it rhymes with. For this 
reason it should be not only a guide to pronuncia- 
tion but also a guide to correct spelling and an 
aid to poetasters. 











Markets For Manuscript Sales 








The information in this section concerning the 
current needs of various periodicals comes directly 
from the editors, who are responsible for the state- 
ments and to whom any questions should be ad- 
dressed. 

Every month we publish a special market list, 
such as Fiction, Articles, Book Publishers, Verse, 
Trade Journals, etc., etc., and at least once a year 
each list is revised, brought up-to-date, and repub- 
lished. 

Writers are advised never to submit material to 
an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and study 
a sample copy. Manuscripts should be sent by 
either first-class mail or railway express—not by 
parcel post. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
or sufficient postage for its return, should accom- 
pany any manuscript submitted to a publisher; or 
an author may request its return by express col- 
lect. (Express is generally used for book manu- 
scripts and other heavy material.) 


OUTDOOR, SPORTING, 
RECREATIONAL 


The Alaska Sportsman—Ketchikan, Alaska. 
Nonthly. Emery F. Tobin, Editor. Stories and 
articles on Alaska by writers who are familiar with 
the territory. Photographs are desirable. Pre- 
ferred length, 1500 to 3000 words; longer lengths 
sometimes used. Pays %c a word, on publication; 
photos extra. 

The American Field—222 West Adams St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Weekly. $5.00 a year. Short articles 
on hunting dogs, and pointer and setter field trails 
—up to 1500 words. Also features, up to 3500 
words. Hunting, fishing and natural history fea- 
tured more abundantly in season. Employs a 
high-class style, and stresses betterment of sports 
rather than commercial angle. Pays after publi- 
cation; rate varies. Writers are advised to study 
sample copies. 

American Forests—919 17th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Monthly. $4.00 a year. Ovid But- 
ler, Editor. Articles on trees, forests, forestry, out- 
door recreation, fishing, hunting, lumbering, ex- 
ploration, etc. Limit, 2500 words. Some verse— 
no payment. Stories must be facts or based on 
facts, written in a popular style. Pays “sc a word 
and up, on acceptance. At present overstocked 
with fiction. 

American Motorist—American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, Penn. Ave. at 17th St., N. W., Washington. 
Monthly. $1.00 a year—not on sale at bookstores. 
F. Kay Buschman, Editor. Short articles with 
travel interest about unusual off-the-beaten track 
places—colorful and not the guide-book type. 


Interested in unusual true animal stories of 1000 
words or less. Pays lc a word, on acceptance. 

The American Rifleman—816 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. $3.00 a year. Laurence J. 
Hathaway, Editor. Technical material: hunting, 
gunsmithing, etc. No verse or fiction. Pays on 
publication; no fixed rate, average about lc a word. 
This is not an attractive market for free-lance 
writers as contributors must have an expert knowl- 
edge of subjects, based upon years of study and 
actual experience, with a natural love for firearms. 

Animal Life—11 St. Albans St., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. Monthly. $1.00 a year. Mrs. F. E. Be- 
vans, Editor. Animal stories and articles, 700 to 
1500 words. Pays from $3.00 to $10.00 an article. 
Manuscripts will not be returned unless accom- 
panied by envelope and Canadian stamps or money. 

Arcadian Life—Caddo Gap, Arkansas. $1.00 a 
year. Otto Ernest Rayburn, Editor. Devoted to 
folklore, nature subjects and rural idealism. Since 
most of the material is supplied by members of the 
staff, writers should query the editor before sub- 
mitting manuscripts. Only articles of exceptional 
merit are purchased. Pays %c a word. 

Best Sports Magazine—RKO Bldg., Radio City, 
New York, N. Y. Bi-monthly. $1.00 a year. S. 
Charles Goodman, Editor. Fiction, 5,000 to 10,000 
words. Stories should be written in an adult style. 
No verse or articles. Pays up to 1%c a word, on 
publication. 


Collyer’s Eye & Baseball World—300 West Ad- 
ams St., Chicago, Ill. Weekly. $7.50 a year. 
Bruce Morrison, Editor. Material on all sports, 
with emphasis on the turf. Unusual news angles, 
bordering on the flamboyant, are particularly de- 
sirable. Limit, 350 words. Concisely written ma- 
terial preferred. No fiction or verse. Pays dur- 
ing first of month; rate depends on quality. 


Field & Stream—578 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $2.50 a year. Ray P. Holland, 
Editor. Non-fiction, 2500 to 3000 words. Good 
photographs as illustrations. Verse seldom used. 
Pays lc a word and up, on acceptance. 

Fishing Gazette—461 Eighth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year. C. E. Pellissier, 
Editor. Articles dealing with the commercial fish- 
eries of the United States. No fiction or verse. 
Pays lc a word, after publication. “Strongly rec- 
ommend correspondence with editor prior to sub- 
mission of material. Very little material being 
purchased. Can use a correspondent in Nor- 
folk, Va., district.” 

Fur-Fish-Game—174 East Long St., Columbus, 
Ohio. Monthly. A. V. Harding, Editor. Articles 
on hunting, fishing, trapping, etc. Length, 2000 to 
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3000 words. Material should be illustrated. Pays 
Yc to Yc a word, on acceptance. 

Golfer and Sportsman—45 South 7th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Monthly. $1.50 a year. Virginia 
Safford, Editor. “Most of our manuscript needs 
are filled by regular contributors. Occasionally we 
buy material—short sophisticated verse, but no 
fiction and few articles that are not on assignment 
basis.” 

Golfing—14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
Monthly: March to July. Free circulation to 300,- 
000 golf club members. Herb Graffis, Editor. 
Uses only stories and articles having to do with 
the game. Fiction, up to 3000 words—no love in- 
terest, no miraculous holes-in-one or monotonous 
descriptions of golf matches. Articles of general 
interest to golfers, 2000 words. Golf instruction 
by, or ghosted for, prominent pro golfers; photos 
to illustrate subject discussed should be included. 
Biography of headliners in the golf world. Small 
amount of poetry. Pays after publication; no set 
rate, average 1%c to 2c a word. 

Horse & Jockey—2337 Devon Ave., Chicago, III. 
Monthly. $3.00 a year. Charles Hall, Editor. 
Articles by experienced people telling how to play 
the races for profit, how to make the selections, 
racing systems, etc. Seldom uses fiction. 

Hunter-Trader-Trapper—386 South Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. Hunting, fishing, camping and 
trapping articles and stories. Some mature sub- 
jects. Length limit, 2500 words. Pays 4c to “ec 
a word, on acceptance. Overstocked at present. 

Motor Boat—63 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $2.00 a year. Gerald Taylor White, Ed- 
itor. Practical articles on various phases of boat- 
ing, not over 2500 words. Articles must be writ- 
ten by experts as readers are practical boat owners 
who want to know how to do things. A poor 
market for the writer who is not a naval architect, 
a boat builder, or a boat owner. No fiction or verse. 
Pays according to writer’s professional standing. 

Hunting and Fishing—275 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Monthly. O. H. P. Rodman, Editor. 
For requirements, see National Sportsman (sepa- 
rate listing). 


Motor Boating—572 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year. C. F. Chapman, 
Editor. Illustrated articles on motor boating and 
pleasures on the water. Two special numbers each 
year: Fitting-out number in April and the Show 
number in February. Pays lc a word, on publi- 
cation; $3.00 for photos. 


National Sportsman—275 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. Monthly. Fifty cents a year. H. G. Tap- 
ley ,Editor. Lively, informally-told stories and 
articles, with the democratic spirit of the open 
spaces prevailing—not over 2000 words. Fiction in 
line with the editorial policy; should deal with fa- 
miliar North American hunting, fishing and camp- 
ing subjects. Pays on acceptance; no fixed rate. 
Nature Magazine—1214 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
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ington, D. C. Monthly. $3.00 a year. Richard 
W. Westwood, Editor. Non-fiction: popular, il- 
lustrated articles on natural history. Limit, 2500 
words. No fiction. Verse occasionally. Pays Ic 
to 2c a word, on acceptance. Writers are advised 
to query the editor before submitting material. 

Outdoor Life—353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. 
Y. Raymond J. Brown, Editor. Outstanding 
hunting, fishing, camping and adventure articles, 
from 2000 to 3000 words, with good action photo- 
graphs. Personality and humorous articles. Short 
illustrated articles for angling, rifle, shotgun, dog, 
camping and boating departments. No verse. “Pay- 
ment highest in our field,” on acceptance. 

Popular Dogs—2009 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Penna. Published twice a month. $2.00 a year. 
Josephine Z. Rine, Editor. Well written, authori- 
tative, technical articles on pure bred dogs and 
their interests; length, 200 to 1000 words. Pays 
25¢c an inch; 15th of month following publication. 
Study a copy of the magazine before submitting 
manuscripts. 

Post Time—542 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. Monthly. $3.00 a year. Mark Mellen, Editor. 
Fiction and articles on horses, horse racing and 
turf characters—1500 to 3500 words. No verse. 
The editor reports “It is useless to submit stories 
written by men who do not understand racing. 
Our readers are familiar with the rules and prac- 
tices of the sport and are quick to spot the work 
of one who does not know what he is writing 
about.” Payment for articles, which are generally 
written on assignment, is from lc to 1%c a word. 

Power Boating—Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Monthly. $1.00 a year. Technical and semi-tech- 
nical articles on power boats and marine engines, 
equipment, navigation, naval architecture, etc. 
Length, 1500 to 5000 words. Interested primarily 
in articles of an informative nature for the prac- 
tical owner. No fiction used; verse, seldom. Pays 
about lc a word, on acceptance. 

The Rudder—9 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $3.00 a year. William F. Crosby, Edi- 
tor. Cruise articles, illustrated with photos; also 
articles on topics of interest to yachtsmen. Pays 
$10.00 per magazine page, on publication. Over- 
stocked. 

The Southern Sportsman—2515 Pearl St., Aus- 
tin, Texas. Monthly. $1.00 a year. J. Austell 
Small, Editor. Uses fact and fiction material hav- 
ing to do with hunting, fishing and closely related 
subjects. “Outside” stories are used occasionally, 
but primarily stories and articles savoring of the 
old South are wanted. Fact articles, accompanied 
by photographs, form a considerable proportion of 
the contents. Length, not over 2000 words. Pay- 
ment by arrangement. 


Sports Afield—Phoenix Bldg. Minneapolis, 
Minn. Monthly. $1.00 a year. P. K. Whipple, 
Editor. Action stories of actual fishing and hunt- 
ing trips, accompanied by a good selection of pho- 































































































































































































































































































































































































tographs. Length, 1500 to 2000 words. 
2c a word, on publication. 

The Sportsman—353 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $4.00 a year. Richard Ely Dan- 
ielson, Editor. About forty percent of manuscripts 
published are submitted by free-lance writers, 
sportsmen and subscribers. Material is also wanted 
from known sports experts in various fields of 
sport. No fiction or verse. Pays 15th of month 
following publication. 

The Sportsman Pilot—515 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year. Charles Har- 
rison Gale, Editor. Interested particularly in 
articles discussing the problems of private, non- 
commercial fliers, unusual flights by private fliers, 
unique uses of aircraft the world over, historical 
articles on aviation. Material should be specific, 
bringing in particular people, places and things. 
Style should be easy and friendly. No stilted 
treatises wanted. Fiction rarely used. Pays about 
lc a word, on publication; photos, $2.00 to $5.00. 

The Spur—515 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $4.00 a year. Articles on sport, travel 
and personalities—usually on assignment. Un- 
usual and beautiful photographs, especially on 
sport and travel. No fiction. Payment varies ac- 
cording to quality. 

Turf and Sport Digest—511-13 Oakland Ave., 
Baltimore, Maryland. Monthly. $3.50 a year. Ed- 
gar G. Horn, Editor. Turf and racing stories, 3000 
to 5000 words; must be authentic as to detail, and 
of human interest. Non-fiction: careers of nation- 
ally known turf connections, etc., 3000 to 5000 
words; all statements must be accurate. Pays “4c 
a word, 30 days, or on publication. Writers are ad- 
vised to study sample copies of the magazine be- 
fore submitting material. 


Pays lc to 








HOUSE AND GARDEN, HOME AND 
WOMAN INTEREST 


American Cookery—221 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass. $1.50 a year (ten issues). Robert B. Hill, 
Editor. Stories and articles, 1500 to 2000 words. 
No verse. Pays a minimum of lc a word, on ac- 
ceptance. 

The American Home—444 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $1.00 a year. Mrs. Jean 
Austin, Editor. Articles on decorating, building, 
gardening and food—with photographs. Length, 
1500 words. No verse. Pays on publication. 

Antiques—40 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $5.00 a year. Homer Eaton Keyes, 
Editor. Authoritative articles that offer new in- 
formation on some aspect of collecting. Length 
limit, 2000 words. No fiction or verse. Pays 1%c 
to 2c a word, on publication. 

Arts and Decoration—116 East 16th St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year. Mary Fanton 
Roberts, Editor. Articles on large and small 
houses, interior decoration, American’ gardens, 
art, music, literature. Prefers short articles, well 














illustrated. Pays on publication; rate by arrange- 
ment. 

Better Homes and Gardens—1714 Locust St., 
Des Moines, Iowa. Monthly. $1.00 a year. EI- 
mer T. Peterson, Editor. Articles on how to plan, 
build, furnish and care for a home, and how to 
care for a garden. Length, 1500 to 1800 words. 
No fiction, fashions, or beauty aids. No poetry 
except for special purposes, such as a frontispiece 
or special article. Pays 2c a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Chatelaine—143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. Monthly. $1.00 a year. Bryne Hope 
Sanders, Editor. Fiction with woman interest— 
love, adventure, mystery. Length, up to 5000 
words. Canadian articles on arresting controver- 
sial subjects. Pays on acceptance. 

The Country Home—250 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Especially interested in short 
stories with honest farm situations, authentic agri- 
cultural backgrounds and involving characters who 
are modern farm people. Length, not over 4500 
words. Short articles pertaining to agriculture— 
new developments, or stories of farmers who have 
done outstanding work; not over 1500 words. 
Writers are advised to query the editors concern- 
ing an idea before submitting material. 

The Country Gentleman—Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Penna. Monthly. $1.00 for 2 years. 
Philip S. Rose, Editor. Short stories, not over 
6500 words; serials. Articles, not over 4000 words. 
Verse: brief humor and sentiment. Pays first 
class rates, on acceptance. 

Country Life—444 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $5.00 a year. Mrs. Jean Austin, 
Editor. Articles on all phases of country living— 
architecture, interior decorations, gardening, sports, 
etc. Length, about 2500 words. No fiction or 
verse. Pays on publication; rate varies. 

Delineator—Merged with Pictorial Review (see 
separate listing). 

The Farmer’s Wife—55 East 10th St., St. Paul, 
Minn. Quarterly. Fifty cents a year. F. W. 
Beckman, Editor. Short fiction—cheerful, roman- 
tic stories preferred; 2000 to 5000 words. Occas- 
ional features in the household field and of gen- 
eral interest (personalities, with suitable photos). 
Length, 1800 to 2500 words. Pays a minimum of 
lc a word, on acceptance. 

The Flower Grower—-Room 2049, Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, New York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 
a year. Leonard Barron, Editor. Notes, com- 
ments and articles of experience by real flower 
growers—illustrated if possible. Length, 1000 to 
1500 words—less if possible. No fiction or verse. 
No fixed rate of payment. 

The Gentlewoman—154 West 14th St. New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. Twenty-five cents a year. 
Marion White, Editor. Stories of interest to 
the home woman in the small town—should have 
real heart appeal and emotional action. Length, 




















3000 to 5000 words. Special feature articles of 
particular interest to women—women’s work, un- 
usual jobs for women, hobbies, etc. Pays “%c a 
word, on publication. 

Good Housekeeping—57th St. at 8th Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.50 a year. William F. 
Bigelow, Editor. Short love stories—preferably 
young love. Articles are usually written on assign- 
ment. Verse with emotional appeal—two or three 
stanzas. Pays on acceptance; no set rate. 

Harper’s Bazaar—572 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $4.00 a year. Beatrice Kaufman, 
Fiction Editor. Short stories, written from a 
sophisticated viewpoint. Length, up to 5000 words. 
Travel articles, and articles on timely subjects. 
Clever verse. 

Holland’s (The Magazine of the South)—Dallas, 
Texas. Monthly. Fifty cents a year. Short stories, 
4000 to 5000 words. Articles of interest to South- 
ern women. Southern personalities. Household 
and children’s departments. 

Horticulture—300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 
Mass. Published twice a month. $1.00 a year. E. 
I. Farrington, Editor. Articles on gardening or 
some phase of horticulture, 200 to 1000 words. Not 
a very good market for the professional writer, as 
most of the material used comes from amateurs 
or persons in the trade who are familiar with 
gardening operations. Pays lc a word, on publi- 
cation. 


House & Garden—420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year. Richardson 


Wright, Editor. Articles on architecture, land- 
scape architecture and interior decoration. Pays 
on acceptance. 

House Beautiful Combined with Home and 
Field—572 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Month- 
ly. $3.00 a year. Kenneth K. Stowell, Editor. 
Articles on building and construction, decorations, 
furnishings and gardening. Length, 1500 to 1800 
words. No fiction or verse. Pays on publication. 

The Household Magazine—S8th and Jackson Sts., 
Topeka, Kansas. Monthly. Fifty cents a year. 
Nelson A. Crawford, Editor. Stories of interest 
to women in small towns—romance, domestic life, 
humor, adventure. Length, 1000 to 5000 words. 
Limited market for articles: writers should query. 
Overstocked with verse at present. Pays 2c a word 
and up, on acceptance. 

Independent Woman—1819 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. Winifred Willson, Editor. 
Authoritative articles on economic, social and po- 
litical problems; women’s achievements; new op- 
portunities for women, etc. Length, 1500 to 2100 
words. Does not use articles on culinary or house- 
hold problems. Pays $10.00 to $35.00 per article. 

Ladies Home Journal—Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Penna. Monthly. $1.00 a year. Bruce 
Gould and Beatrice Blackmar Gould, Editors. 
Short shorts; longer short stories, 4000 to 7500 
words; serials, 40,000 to 70,000 words. Non-fiction, 
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2000 to 5000 words. Short verse. Pays on accept- 
ance. 

Mayfair—481 University Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. Monthly. $2.00 a year. J. Herbert Hod- 
gins, Editor. Articles devoted to Canadian so- 
ciety, fashions and sport. Pays lc a word, on ac- 
ceptance. 

McCall’s Magazine—230 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Otis L. Wiese, Editor. Stories 
that are alert and wholesome, 5000 to 7000 words. 
Articles of general and household interest. Pays 
good rates, on acceptance. 

Mother’s Home Life—Winona, Minnesota. 
Monthly. Dorothy Leicht and Frederick Leicht, 
Editors. Short stories; also articles on various 
household subjects. Pays fair rates, on accept- 
ance. 

National Home Monthly—Bannatyne and Dag- 
mar, Winnipeg, Canada. Monthly. $1.00 a year. 
L. E. Brownell, Editor. Short stories, 4000 to 
7000 words. Serials, 40,000 to 45,000 words. Fea- 
ture articles—well illustrated, 3000 to 7000 words. 
Some verse as fillers. Usually pays on accept- 
ance; no fixed rate. 

New England Homestead—Springfield, Mass. 
Bi-monthly. Sixty cents a year. J. G. Watson, 
Editor. Fiction needs small—an occasional short 
story or serial. Limited amount of nature verse. 
Non-fiction—staff-written or on assignment. Pays 
after publication. 

The Parent’s Magazine—9 East 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. 2.00 a year. Clara 
Savage Littledale, Editor. Articles on the care 
and training of children, written from the adult 
point of view for the adult. Length, 2500 words. 
Pays about 1%c a word, on acceptance. 


Pictorial Review Combined with Delineator— 
57th St. at 8th Ave., New York, N. Y. Monthly. 
$1.00 a year. Herbert R. Mayes, Editor. Short 
stories, 3500 to 5000 words. Serials, 50,000 words 
long and preferably not more than 75,000. Book- 
length novels, 50,000 words. Occasionally uses 
shorts and novelettes. Articles of compelling in- 
terest to a nation-wide audience. Pays on accept- 
ance—“good work always commands good prices.” 

Popular Homecraft—737 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. $2.50 a year (nine issues). L. Day 
Perry, Editor. Description, step-by-step, of con- 
struction of articles in wood, leather, metal, etc., 
with pencil drawings and photographs. (Material 
must be sent flat, not rolled.) No fiction or verse. 
Pays on publication. 


Rural Progress Magazine—22 West Monroe St., 
Chicago, Ill. Ten cents a copy. L. K. Childers, 
Editor. Fiction, 1800 words; articles, 2000 words. 
Some verse. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

Successful Farming—1714-24 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. Monthly. Fifty cents a year. Kirk 
Fox, Editor. Fiction: adventure, Westerns, sea, 
sports, women interest—all with love element. 
Length, up to 4000 words; preferable, short-shorts 
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under 1500 words. Non-fiction: travel, economics, 
farm experiences, home economics—3000 words. 
Humor and jokes. Cheerful verse, not over six 
stanzas at most. Pays on acceptance; 3c to 5c a 
word, depending on story; verse, 25c a line. 

Sunset Magazine—576 Sacramento St., San Fran- 
cisco, California. Monthly. William I. Nichols, 
Editor. Informative material of interest to West- 
erners on gardens, foods, building and moderniza- 
tion, travel and outdoor. News items and photo- 
graphs of Western personalities connected with 
the fields mentioned. Photographs, diagrams and 
descriptions showing how-to-make and how-to-do 
things in Western homes and gardens. 

Town and Country—572 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $5.00 a year. Harry Bull, 
Editor. Non-fiction only. Pays on publication. 

Vogue (incorporating Vanity Fair)—420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York, N. Y. Edna Woolman 
Chase, Editor. Articles on social activities, fash- 
ionable women’s interest, unusual travel. Serious 
and humorous essays on fads and foibles, manners 
and interests of the day. Pays good rates, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Woman’s Home Companion—250 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Monthly. $1.00 a year. Ger- 
trude B. Lane, Editor. Short stories, 6000 to 7000 
words. Serials, 60,000 to 80,000 words. Articles 
on topics of interest to women, 1600 to 3000 words. 
Very little verse used. Pays on acceptance. 

Woman’s World—461 Eighth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. Monthly. Fifty cents a year. Ray Wallace, 
Editor. Fiction adapted to the interests of women 
living in small towns, 2000 to 5000 words. Pays 
on acceptance. Overstocked at present. 





MISCELLANEOUS MARKET NOTES 


American Farm Youth—132 Walnut St., Dan- 
ville, Illinois. Monthly. Seventy-five cents a year. 
Homer Paul Andersen, Editor. Material of inter- 
est to young farmers (male only), 15 to 21 years 
of age. Stories, 1000 to 5000 words—especially 
interested in adventure subjects. Modern agricul- 
ture articles, young farmer success stories—para- 
graph length up to 3000 words. How-to-do-it 
type of farm articles and hints. Photographs. No 
verse. Pays 4c to “Yc a word, on publication; 
photos, 50c to $2.00. 

Certified Food Trade Press—3 Sherman Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. Merchandising articles for in- 
dividual retail grocers, about 1000 words. Pays 
lc a word. 

Christian Family And Our Missions—365 Ridge 
Ave., Evanston, Ill. Monthly. Rev. F. M. Lynk, 
S. V. D., Editor. Interested in obtaining a few 
short stories with strong human interest, 1000 to 
1500 words. 

Education Digest—Box 100, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. Reports that it uses no original material. 


Inner Culture Magazine—3880 San Rafael Ave., 


Los Angeles, California. Monthly. $2.50 a year. 
Louise Gunton Royston, Associate Editor. Articles 
on philosophy and metaphysics, and also material 
for various departments. Writers interested in 
this market should write for letter of information 
before submitting material. 

Palms—Grant, Michigan. Monthly. $2.00 a 
year. Elmer Nicholas, Editor. Verse of any kind 
or style—quality essential. No payment at pres- 
ent. The editor reports that the magazine “is in 
its eighth year, though it was suspended for a 
time. We wish to hear from old writers and new.” 

The Popular (Formerly Hard Boiled)—79 Sev- 
enth Ave., New York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a 
year. Artemus L. Holmes, Editor. Good fiction, 
stressing characterization—not over 6000 words. 
Any type of good, short verse. Pays le a word 
and up, on acceptance. 

Toronto Star Weekly—80 King St. West, To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. A. H. Newman, Fiction Edi- 
tor. Short short stories, 1000 to 1500 words; 
longer short stories of 3000 words, and from 5000 
to 6000 words. Glamorous settings, powerful 
moving plots and distinctive writing wanted. At 
present particularly interested in good love stories. 
Taboos: sexy stories, not delicately handled; first- 
person stories, religious themes, historical subjects, 
gangster plots, movie and stage settings and stories 
with a newspaper or magazine background. Rate 
of payment varies. 

United Feature Syndicate—220 East 42nd St. 
New York, N. Y. In the market for original first- 
run short-short stories, 1000 to 1500 words. Par- 
ticularly in need of good love stories. Overstocked 
with crime stories at the present time, and does not 
want stories based too directly on actual incidents 
or on anecdotes. Pays a flat rate of ten dollars 
for all serial rights. 

Western Advertising—564 Market St., San 
Francisco, California. Reports that it is not in 
the market for any material from professional 
writers, and does not anticipate any demand along 
this line for some time to come. 





NEW MAGAZINES 


Note: Writers should make inquiry regarding 
current needs, or carefully study sample copies, be- 
fore submitting any material to the following pub- 
lications. 

Book Survey—23 West 43rd St., Room 520, New 
York, N. Y. (Temporary Address). Monthly. 
Constantine Kaledin, Editor. Analytical reviews, 
1000 to 1500 words, on fiction and non-fiction; on 
poetry, 100 to 200 words, depending on the book. 
Departments: Philosophy, Fine Arts, Useful Arts, 
Pure Science, Social Science, Religion, Literature, 
General Works. 

Cavalcade—350 East 22nd St., Chicago, Ill. Fic- 
tion, non-fiction and illustrations. 


Chameleon—121 Edgerton St., Rochester, New 





York. Quarterly. Rae Beamish, Editor. Short 
stories, not over 2500 words. Articles on books, 
authors, and other subjects of literary interest— 
not over 2500 words. Verse, preferably short. 
Block prints and pen and ink drawings. One-act 
plays. No payment at present. 

Graphic Arts Buyer—1776 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Articles of interest and help to 
buyers of printing. 

Pic—79 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. Sports 
material. 

Picture Crimes—David H. MacKay Publish- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, Penna. Contents will be a 
series of photographs of crimes which the reader 
is supposed to solve. 

Stag—Leeds Publishing Co., 570 Seventh Ave., 
New York, N. Y. A magazine for men. Fiction, 
articles, photographs, and cartoons. 

True Cases of Scotland Yard—William M. 
Messenger, Publisher, Greenwich, Conn. Con- 
tents are write-ups of actual cases which are on 
record at Scotland Yard, written by retired Eng- 
lish police officials. 





PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 
NEW OFFERS 

The Berkeley Playmakers, Berkeley, California, 
are offering a first prize of $25.00 and a second 
prize of $10.00 for the best one-act plays submitted 
to their 1937 Playwriting Contest. Rules of the 
contest may be obtained by addressing the Secre- 
tary, Henry T. Netherton, 1814 Blake St., Berke- 
ley, California. 

Halcyon House, of Blue Ribbon Books, New 
York, is offering cash prizes amounting to $200 
for best poems based on rhymes to be found in 
“The Complete Rhyming Dictionary,” a publica- 
tion of Halcyon House. For further information, 
address Halcyon House, Blue Ribbon Books, Inc., 
386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Scribner’s, New York, has announced a new non- 
fiction contest in connection with its regular de- 
partment, “Life in the United States.” Prizes, 
ranging from $1000 to $100, will be given for the 
best articles of personal experiences which throw 
light on social conditions, customs and manners in 
this country today. Length should be between 
500 and 3000 words. Examples of the type of 
article desired will be found in the May, June and 
July issues of the magazine. Closing date is 
August 1, 1937. Address entries and communi- 
cations to “Life in the United States,” Contest Edi- 
tor, Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

* . * 7 
PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 

The Atlantic Monthly Press and Little, Brown 
and Company are offering a prize of $10,000 for 
the best unpublished book of fiction submitted be- 
fore February 1, 1938. Length, 50,000 to 200,000 
words. For further details, address the Sixth 
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Novel Competition, The Atlantic Monthly Press, 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. See April WRITER. 

Blue Book, 230 Park Avenue, New York City, 
offers prizes of $50.00 for true stories of adven- 
turous experiences. Length, 2000 words. 

Dodd, Mead & Company, in conjunction with 
Redbook Magazine, offers a prize of $10,000 for 
the best unpublished novel submitted by Decem- 
ber 1, 1937. Minimum length, 50,000 words. For 
further information, address First Novel Competi- 
tion, Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. See April WRITER. 

Harper’s Magazine, New York, is offering a 
prize of $1000 for the best contribution on “The 
American Way.” The work should deal with 
essential American traditions and ideals; and, al- 
though there are no fixed length limits, manuscripts 
of average magazine dimensions are desired. Con- 
test closes September 15, 1937. Address: The 
American Way Contest, Harper’s Magazine, 49 
East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 

The International Aeronautical Book and Short 
Story Contest, open from May 1 to November 1, 
1937, carries prizes in the form of trophies for a 
book manuscript, a short story and a child’s story. 
All material should deal with aircraft and aviators, 
either real or imaginary. Address: Mrs. Ellen 
Beamish, General Chairman, International Aero- 
nautical Book and Short Story Contest, 217 South 
Lorraine Blvd., Los Angeles, California. 

The Little Theatre of St. Louis conducts a Na- 
tional Playwriting Contest once a year, starting 
in the fall and ending about December Ist. Fur- 
ther information will be sent upon request: address 
the theatre at 812 North Union Blvd., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

7-C’s Class, Kansas City, Missouri, is offering a 
first prize of $25.00 and a second prize of $15.00 
for original, unpublished, one-act, one-set, religi- 
ous plays. Closing date is July 1, 1937. For 
further information, address 7-C’s Class, 6101 
Ward Parkway, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Stanford University, California, is offering a 
prize of $300 for an original drama in verse. Pag- 
eants not considered. Contest closes July 1, 1937. 
Address all communications to Dr. Marjory Bail- 
ey, Stanford University, California. 

Story Magazine is conducting a nationwide 
WPA writers’ contest to determine the best piece 
of prose writing by an author on the Federal 
Writers’ Project. Contest closes September 1, 
1937. For full details address the WPA Contest 
Committee, Story, 432 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. See March WRITER. 

Top Notch, 79 Seventh Ave., New York City, 
offers a monthly prize of $50.00 for the best short- 
short story. 

The William A. Vawter Foundation, Northwest- 
ern University, offers a cash prize of $100 for the 
best manuscript of an unpublished book on busi- 
ness ethics. Contest closes December 31, 1937. 
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For further information address the Vawter Found- 
ation, School of Commerce, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. See March WRITER. 

Williams & Wilkins Company, Mt. Royal and 
Guilford, Baltimore, Md., offers a cash award of 
$1,000 for the best manuscript on a sincere sub- 
ject submitted before July 1, 1937. 


* * * * 


KANTOR 

(Continued from Page 181) 
No, or Don’t at breakfast; and James Cagney 
is one of those breakfast companions loathed 
by some people and adored by others, such as 
myself, who prefer to butter each egg with 
a full half-hour of conversation. 

Authors are people, after all, and people are 
authors, and I don’t like a lot of people and 
I don’t like a lot of authors; and there are a 
great many people and authors who would like 
to cut my throat. Does that tell the story, or 
doesn’t it? 

12. Does writing seem to you a predom- 
inantly pleasant or predominantly painful 
process? 

You've been my secretary since 1935, and 


you have the nerve to ask me a question like 


that! You ought to be fired. 
indeed ! 


Pleasant, 


* * 


DUTCH UNCLE 
(Continued from Page 194) 

interest in a more satisfactory manner. In 
the following paragraph, build a scene in which 
you show the two characters presenting the 
story to the reader. Give them actions, ges- 
tures, speeches. Make them live. This para- 
graph is anything but distinctive. It is 
commonplace. It has no real life. Show 
your originality by injecting something into 
it which makes it different. Take all the lib- 
erties you wish; change the material about in 
any way you desire; and add or omit, as you 
see fit. In developing this paragraph, you 
may type it SINGLE SPACE. This is so 
that you may get double the amount of words 
on one typewritten page. 

David called about eight o'clock, and Mar- 
garet met him at the door. After they had 
greeted each other, she took him into her 
father’s great library. David sat down in 
the big chair he always used, and for a while 
he seemed ill at ease. He finally gained his 


self-control and told Margaret that they would 
have to break their engagement. This was 
a great blow to Margaret, for she loved him 
as she had loved no one else, and their wedding 
had been set for the first week in September. 
David said that he was sure he could not 
make her happy, for his business would keep 
him away from home two and three months 
at a time, and he had no right under these 
conditions to marry anyone. Margaret told 
him that she realized all this when she agreed 
to be his wife, and it was because she loved 
him that she would accept him in spite of 
this. David was serious, and it was plain that 
he thought he was doing the right thing, but 
Margaret finally made him see that their love 
was more tmportant than anything else in 
the world. 

Work out the example on no more than 
one typewritten page, name and address in 
upper left-hand corner. The typing this 
month may be single spaced. At the top of 
the page must appear, “For the Dutch Uncle’s 
Column.” There must be no accompanying 
letter. The material must be in the office of 
THE WRITER not later than the twenty- 
fifth of the month. Nothing will be returned. 
Address your envelope, “For the Dutch 
Uncle’s Column,” 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


NORTON 

(Continued from Page 192) 
comers who can produce “the goods” insure 
the life of their magazines. 


It is necessary, at any rate, to know the 
terms and uses of methods and equipment em- 
ployed in the various sports, and these must be 
properly woven into your accounts. The style 
must be lively and informal. Stories should 
sparkle with action. The word “story” in 
this type of literature means the recital of 
events that took place on some trip afield— 
not the imaginative, plot story of fiction. Oc- 
casionally the out-and-out fiction story, based 
on fundamental facts, can be sold. Articles, 
while informative and instructive, should be 
enlivened by pertinent incidents of the subject 
discussed. 


Net the editor’s interest at once by open- 
ing your story or article with an unusual oc- 
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currence, a bit of striking conversation, or 
odd fact. Head your piece with short, de- 
scriptive, or provocative title. Keep the ac- 
tion moving—incorporating dramatic suspense 
and humor whenever possible—until a clever, 
impressive, original ending leaves the desire 
for more of your work. Make every word 
count, keep the manuscript within moderate 
length, write simply, and play up any fresh 
angle to the sport you can discover. 

You have to dig for ideas in this field nowa- 
days, for about every situation has been trolled 
before the reader’s mind frequently by hun- 
dreds of sportsmen-authors. The mere “seek 
and capture” fishing and hunting tale has lost 
its strength through constant repetition. 

It is important that minor details be omitted, 
and that only the points and incidents that pro- 
mote the story, or advance the purpose of the 
article, be included. There is a definite need 
for revealing just where and when the trip 
took place, the type of weather and beauty of 
the surroundings, what methods of taking fish 
or game were used and the equipment em- 
ployed, the thrills of playing a tussling fish or 
stalking a crafty animal, and the number and 
weight of fish caught or game bagged. The 
recording of how you reached the scene of 
action, what interesting things you saw, and 
how you felt or what you thought—if these 
items have a vital connection with the main 
story—may serve as sauce to the pudding. 

When contributing to these magazines, and 
to the Sunday supplements, be sure to ac- 
company your material with six or eight select, 
glossy-finish photographs. The pictures must 
relate to the story, and should depict action 
views. The fact cannot be over-emphasized 
that you simply must include excellent, out- 
of-the-ordinary but natural (unposed) photos 
if you expect to sell your outdoor copy. And 
the more action shown, the closer you are to 
acceptance. Without suitable illustrations you 
may as well lock up the typewriter, as far as 
this field is concerned. 

Prospective contributors should remember 
that outdoor magazines generally adhere to 
seasonal policies. Articles on fishing and camp- 
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ing should be submitted in February, in early 
summer send in your material on hunting, and 
by late fall have the winter sports manuscripts 
in the editors’ hands. Schedules are made 
up from two to six months in advance of pub- 
lication, so plan your work accordingly. 

Finally, the most sensible means of pro- 
moting your success in this department of 
the profession is to observe the advice so 
often heard—study the magazines. Only by 
doing so will you be able to discover the par- 
ticular style and type of story desired, how 
the established writers handle their copy, what 
topics are favored most, the latest trends in 
conservation, the preferred methods and equip- 
ment for carrying on the sports, and other im- 
portant matters. As for the specific require- 
ments of each leading outdoor magazine, the 
reader is referred to the “Manuscript Market” 
section in this issue of THE WRITER. By 
following these guideposts, the hoped for goal 
is reached more quickly and easily. 





The Writer's Special Market Lists 


Included in copies of THE WRITER for 
the following months: 


1937 

1937 

1937 
) Drama & Radio February, 1937 
) Greeting Card Verse.... February, 1937 
) Syndicates January, 1937 
) Humor December, 1936 
) Trade Journals November, 1936 
) Fiction October, 1936 
) Articles (Technical) ..September, 1936 
) Articles (Miscellaneous)..August, 1936 
) Book Publishers July, 1936 
) British Markets November, 1935 
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In this issue: Sporting, Outdoor, House 
and Garden 


THE WRITER, 
8 Arlington St., Boston 


| enclose 
checked at 25 cents each. 




















For English Teachers— 


THE ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH REVIEW 


Provides stimulating reading on 
Children’s Literature 
Creative Writing 
Classroom Methods 

Gives practical suggestions 
concerning 


Vocabulary Study 
Reading Instruction 
Integration 


Offers help in such vexing problems as 
Grammar and Composition 
Spelling 
Manuscript Writing 


Two dollars and fifty cents a year 





A COURSE OF STUDY 
IN CREATIVE WRITING 
FOR THE GRADES 


By C. C. Certain 


A reprint from 
The Elementary English Review 


Contains practical suggestions for 
elementary school classroom 


procedures 


Adapted to grades one through eight 
Thirty-five cents a copy 





The Elementary English Review 
Box 67, North End Station Detroit, Michigan 








The 


Grammarian’s Corner 


AALAAUTUAOUUEOOUGRSTAAATUON HOU OANA GANA ANANDA 


AMERICAN VOCABULARIES 


Number 1 of Series 1 


CHICAGO VOCABULARY 


1858 and 1859 


The tough Chicago of this period was predom- 
inantly Irish, and the city was then the gateway 


to the roaring West. 
was very rich and colorful. 
vigor from contemporary life. 


The tongue of this period 
It took much of its 
This vocabulary 


was garnered from the Chicago Tribune files for 


1858-59). Note: 
Blacklegs 


bloat 


Cat-holes 


Charlies 
Cyprian 
dust 
Fancymen 
fuddled 
Gentry 


hoops 
mountain dew 
muss 


Peaker 


sling 

smile 

sticking point 
stuffer 

swoop 


toadies 
two-forty time 


Not all these words are slang. 


general name for gamblers. 

sot or habitual drunkard. Used 
in this sense, “He called the offi- 
cer a bloat.” 

disparaging name applied to per- 
sons who allowed news to escape 
from secret sessions. 

the police. 

Lesbian. 

money. 

forgers. 

drunk. 

crooks, used in this sense—“One 
of a class of gentry.” 

crinoline. 

hard liquor, such as whisky. 
fight, used thus, “He’s always 
getting in a muss.” 

Pike’s Peak confidence man. One 
who sold shares of anything he 
could think of in the Golden 
West. 

money, used thus, “He hadn't 
nary red.” 

the very cheapest liquor. 

a thief. 

a man from the 
farmer. 

a confidence man. 
fight, used thus, “He was break- 
ing up a shindy.” 

an unkempt person. 

a drunk. 

a stool pigeon or lower order of 
city detective. 

used as a synonym for a drink 
thus, “He was invited to smile 
at a neighbor’s saloon.” 
asking point. 

a crook who planted cheap 
watches on unsuspecting “seeds.” 
a raid. 

henchmen. 

fast time. 


country, a 
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Each month there will appear here a special 
group vocabulary. Next month there will be pub- 
lished a long Negro-American and a Chinatown 
vocabulary. Write to me care of this magazine 
and tell me the vocabularies in which you would 
be interested. I have many in my files and will 
publish those for which there are the most re- 
quests. I will answer letters and welcome con- 
tributions. 


A. DILWORTH FABER. 
* * * 


ROGERS 
(Continued from Page 187) 


his classes and any relationship between him 
and them was far too tenuous to fit into my 
new scheme. But this was not all. Many of 
the scenes involving other characters would 
have to be rewritten. It seemed a terrible 
job; so much so that I put off setting about 
it until polite but firm letters from my pub- 
lishers suggested that it would be well to send 
them the manuscript as soon as possible. 


Then with a groan I returned to my type- 
writer and began the surgical operation. Over 
twenty thousand words had to come out, and 
the sad thing was that I knew some of the 
parts deleted were in themselves better than 
some that would be left. I soon realized 
also that I should be escaping from one pit- 
fall only to stumble into another if I applied 
my new system too mechanically; the story 
had been formless: I must be careful now 
not to squeeze the life out of it by too obvious 
a symmetry; even the characters of third-rate 
importance must be allowed a little liberty, or 
at least the appearance of it. But Hugh must 
stand squarely in the centre between my two 
heroines; and they could only be painted at 
full length because they would be always turned 
towards him. 


When I had rewritten the first half, with 
the sense of struggling against continual diffi- 
culties, I felt that now at any rate I was on 
the right track, and the rest of the book went 
very quickly. Of course when you see your 
novel in print you realize that you have done 
many things that you ought not to have done, 
and left undone things that you ought to have 
done. But this knowledge comes too late. 
You can only make good resolutions for your 
next book. 








Thousands of Dollars from 
Genie-Plotted Stories 


Are oniing Authors’ Bank Accounts. You too 


can profit through the use of this great scientific 
achievement. 


This remarkable invention will evolve an un- 
limited number of complete plots. It will take 
any idea, locale or character and provide an out- 
line or plot that is different—the type of story 
editors are buying. This is why Plot Genie is 
in constant use by professional writers, men and 
—_ whose stories may be found on any news- 
stand. 


Screen—Radio—Printed Page 


Genie is used in the Story Departments of every 
major Talking Picture Studio in Hollywood. Some 
of the world’s greatest radio serials have been 
plotted by Genie; world-renowned fiction writers 
use and endorse it. Beginning writers find in 
Genie just the help they have been seeking—an 
ever-ready source of inspiration and enthusiasm, 
coupled with commercial plots. It also enables 
them to revise rejected manuscripts. 


A VERITABLE GOLD MINE 


One author sold $5,000 worth of Genie-plotted 
stories in one year. Another earned $2,000 in 
one month. Still another sold nine stories plotted 
with Genie within two months after its purchase. 


Let us show you how Genie can help you write 
salable stories. Write today. Your name and 
address on a postal will do. No obligation and no 
salesman will call. 


THE PLOT GENIE 


DEPT. 103 
1541 North Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 

















Take The Advice Of 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


. . . “When aspiring writers ask me for 
advice I have but one answer—‘Subscribe 
to The Writer.’” 


SPECIAL OFFER 


for New Subscribers 


5 Months for One Dollar. 
(Regular rate $3.00 a year) 


Clip your dollar to this blank and mail today. 





THE WRITER 
8 Arlington St., Boston. 


I enclose $1.00 for five months’ subscrip- 
tion to THE WRITER. 


See ee ee eer eee eet ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
eeeee seer treet eee eee eeeeeeeeeeee 


eeereeeeereeereeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeee 

















MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and Accurately Typed 


By en experienced Authors’ ist, SOc per 1000 
words with minor corrections. in copying 40c per 
1000. Poetry ic per line. Special rates on books. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10TH ST. OLEAN, N. Y. 











IF IT’S WRITERS’ STATIONERY 


Then we offer 7 years’ experience in acceptable statione ee 
heaviest kraft envelopes made for authors: mailing ‘Bat, 2 
outgoing and 25 return, $1.40; one fold of the script, a. 
quantity, 95c; two folds, 50 each size (100 in all) $1. Hammer- 
mill Bond paper, 8%x11, 500 sheets: light weight, $1.25; 
heavy, $1.60. West of Rockies, add 15% for mss. paper. 75c 
ribbon free on request with order over $4. Samples, 5c. 


SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 Center Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


$100.00 | 
for a Short Poem 


Try your hand at a bit of ae & ~ length—any 
subject—serious or humorous! few minutes of 
writing can bring you $100, $50, 52 or any one of 
thirty other valuable rewards. 


FOR RULES AND DETAILS 


Tear out this ad; write your name and address in the 
margin, and mail AT ONCE to HALCYON HOUSE, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. Contest closes 
Sept. 1, 1937. 




















BOO K MAlscripts WANTED 


All subjects—Fiction (Novel > 
Verse, Business, Religion, Travel, Medi- 
cine, ‘Science, World War, Professions, 
History, Politics, Sports, Humor, Juve- 
niles, Miscellaneous. Prose (30,000 words 
and up); Short Stories and Verse (book- 
size collections). Friendly reading free, 
and prompt decision. New writers par- 
ticularly welcome. 

On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & 
COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
Judge Joseph Buffington, Gelett Burgess, 
Mrs. Albert Sidney Burleson, General 
Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence D. 
Chamberlin, Admiral Robert E. Coontz, 
Mrs. James M. Doran, Royal W. France, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John 
A. Lejeune, Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral 
Thomas P. Magruder, Hon. George T. 
Marye, Dr. Simon N. Patten, Edna Davis 
Romig, Judge Henry A. Shute, Lincoln 
Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini and How- 
ard Thurston. 


Submit your own t itten book MS.—prose or 
poetry—to a House of friendly editors, able artists, 
unctual printers, and BOOK SALES CHAN- 
ELS. rite first, if you prefer, about your work. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 
General Book Publishers 
DEPARTMENT W. DREXEL BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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MACKINLAY KANTOR is the author of sey- 
eral well known historical novels: “Diversey,” “E] 
Goes South,” “The Jaybird,” “Long Remember,” 
“The Voice of Bugle Ann” (which has been 
made into a motion picture), and “Arouse and Be- 
ware.” He is also the author of “Turkey in the 
Straw” (a volume of verse) and is a frequent con- 
tributor to The Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, 
The American, The Atlantic, and other well 
known magazines. CLIFFORD KNIGHT was 
awarded the Dodd, Mead-Forum Detective Novel 
Prize by a unanimous decision of the judges. The 
publishers report that many of the manuscripts 
submitted were above average but that “The 
Affair of the Scarlet Crab” was the only one which 
scored on all counts and which passed with flying 
colors the famous Red Badge Eight Point Test. 
VAN WYCK MASON has distinguished him- 
self as a writer of historical novels and of detec- 
tive novels. During 1935 several articles of bis 
on the writing of detective fiction appeared in 
THE WRITER. SAMUEL ROGERS is a pro- 
fessor of French at the University of Wisconsin. 
He has been writing novels since 1928, which in- 
clude “The Sombre Flame,” “Less Than Kind,” 
“The Birthday,” “Dusk at the Grove” (winner of 
the Atlantic Novel Prize in 1930), and “Lucifer at 
Pine Lake.” JOHN GALLISHAW, after an ab- 
sence of two months, returns to THE WRITER 
to complete his series of ten articles on “Basic 
Principles of Fiction.” MORTIMER NORTON 
is a frequent contributor to Outdoor Magazines. 
His article “Writing Local Newspaper Columns” 
appeared in “The Writer’s Handbook.”” ANGELO 
PENART is a young free-lance writer. He was 
editor of his school and college papers and is now 
a contributor to the Christian Science Monitor 
and other papers. 





!! GET PAID FOR WHAT YOU WRITE ! ! 


Stop trying to crash an impossible fiction market with- 
out a f. name. Feature we publi pays IMPORTANT 
CASH over Faw . ublishers. $25 to $100 
weekly possible. 


NATIONAL F PRESS SYNDICATE 
3923 W. 6th St., Div. 64, Los Angeles, Cal. 








Your manuscript correctly and neatly 
typed. Prices 25c-50c per 1,000 
words, according to length. 
GERTRUDE B. ELLIS 
AUTHORS’ TYPIST 


11 Dana Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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